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can be driven with so much more ease, safety and 
accuracy that the vast majority of horseshoers choose 
it when purchasing nails. 

The best nail in the world at a fair price—not the 


cheapest regardless of quality. 


For Shoeing 


Cavalry Horses 


no nail compares with ‘‘The Capewell.”’ This service 
demands the toughest, strongest nail to insure re- 
liability. It also requires nails which will not break 
down a hoof but will help to keep it in prime condition. 

Remember! No nail is a ‘‘Capewell’’ unless it has 


the check mark on the beveled face of the head 


The Capewell Horse Nail Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Largest Makers of Horse Nails in the World. 
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THE VALUE OF CAVALRY AS A PART OF OUR ARMY. 
By BRIGADIER GENERAL JAMES PARKER, U.S.A. 


N 1912 there wasa bill before Congress proposing to reduce the 
cavalry of the United States Army by mustering out five 
five of the fifteen regiments of which it is composed. There 
has also been urged in recent years a proposition in favor of 
the reduction of each regiment from twelve troops to six squad- 
rons, a measure which might eventually have the same effect. 
While it is not probable, owing to present exigencies of our 
foreign relations, that either of these measures will at present be 
adopted, they are still being considered. 

An army exists very largely as an insurance against war 
or insurrection, just as a police force exists as an insurance 
against disorder. The army of the United States is unique in 
this respect—so much has this country, one of the great powers, 
cut down its military force, that it may be said to exist almost 
wholly on account of this necessity of insurance aganist war. 
It has been cut down until it can be regarded merely as the 
nucleus of our war army; asa school of military art. 

Nevertheless, as a military force it is, for its size, an effi- 
cient one; as an insurance, it meets its purpose. Asa deterrent 
against agression, against insult, it suffices. This is because of 
the enormous military strength that backs it, enormous, be- 
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cause when we study the War of the Rebellion, and consider 
the magnitude, efficiency and valor of our volunteer armies, 
and consider that we would now, with our 100 millions of popu- 
lation, be able to raise an army three times as large as that then 
furnished, in 1865, by the north and south combined, we are 
impressed with the fact that the United States, potentially, has 


resources in war, equal to any nation upon earth. 

Representing this potentiality, our regular army, for its 
size, should be as near perfect as it can be made. It should be 
a school of war, whence military knowledge and training can be 
disseminated throughout the country. It should be the source 
from which will come, in war, the expert trainers and instruc- 
tors which are to whip into shape, quickly, our masses of un- 
trained volunteers. At the same time it should maintain a 
sufficient number of such special troops as cannot be quickly 
perfected in time of war. 

If we study the War of the Rebellion we will see that while 
mounted troops were always, during that struggle, of immense 
value, it required over two years’ of training before the cavalry 
of the Northern Army were fit for fighting. The experience 
of the Spanish-American War also showed that, in four months 
our volunteer infantry attained a certain amount of proficiency 
and steadiness, but at the conclusion of that period no volunteer 
cavalry, except perhaps the Rough Riders, was fit for active 
service on horseback. 

This was partly due to lack of expert trainers, but mostly 
due to the fact that in the cavalry, horses, as well as men, have 
to be trained. And to put an untrained man and an untrained 
horse together results in delaying the training of both man and 
horse. 

The modern cavalryman must be both aninfantryman anda 
cavalryman. He must be able to fight dismounted with the 
rifle against infantry. He must be a good rider, have a well 
trained horse and be an expert with the saber in order to fight 
mounted against cavalry. He must be a good rider, have a 
well trained horse and be inured to fatigue to be able to make the 
long marches as mounted infantry. It is plain that all these 
things require long training. Thus, if in case of war we desire 
to have during the first year a force of efficient cavalry, even 
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one-tenth the size of the force which should beemployed, we 
must have them trained in advance. 

The history of our country demonstrates that we are not an 
exception among nations in the liability to war. And it also 
demonstrates that most of our wars have been small wars. It is 
inevitable, on this hemisphere, that this should be the case. 
We are, fortunately, not in contact with the great military 
powers and they have little to gain by attacking us. But to 
avoid concrete instances of what is pessible, our history shows 
us to have engaged in several wars with contiguous nations on 
this continent in the last seventy years. It also shows we have 
in a number of instances, barely escaped having such wars. 

In any small war in this hemisphere the conditions will be 
such as to demand the employment of a large proportion of 


cavalry. The long distances, poor roads, and sparsely settled 


tracts, which are a characteristic of North and South America, 
favor the use of mounted troops. Also cavalry has special 
advantages when used against a poorly armed and poorly 
disciplined enemy. Its ability to take up a position on the 
flank or rear of the opposing force, to attack unexpectedly, to 
spread over the country in many detachments, thus multiply- 
ing its whereabouts and threatening attack at many points, is 
particularly demoralizing to an army of untrained troops or of 
militia or home guards. Modern cavalry, whose principal wea- 
pon is the rifle, and which does most of its fighting on foot, 
(being as formidable on the firing line as the same number of 
infantry), possesses the ability which infantry does not possess, 
of being able to move quickly and at will over extremely long 
distances, choosing its own routes, its own object and point of 
attack. If one road is obstructedit can choose another; if the 
enemy lies in the way it can make a long detour and pass around 
him. It is not dependent, for food or forage, on the trains of 
wagons coming from the rear—if supplies give out it can move 
to where they are more abundant. It is its glory to march 
within the enemy’s lines, cut off from succor and reinforcement, 
trusting to the strength and speed of its horses to retrieve any 
mistakes. Ina desert country, devoid of water, making opera- 
tions by infantry difficult, the cavalry is able to make the long 
marches necessary to cover the distance to the next stream. 
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In many parts of America travel is almost entirely by horse- 
back—what more natural than that armies should then be com- 
posed of horseman? We see an instance of this in the revolu- 
tion now going on in a sister republic, where the contending 
forces are largely mounted. 

To realize the value of cavalry it is necessary to under- 
stand how it is used; and in regard to this many false ideas 
have been promulgated. In the old days cavalry fought in- 
fantry by riding it down. Since against good infantry, armed 
with the magazine gun, this can no longer be accomplished, it 
is claimed by some people that the day of cavalry is passing. 
But this is 
exists for 
during our War of the Rebellion. But it must as a rule attack 
The term ‘“‘mounted infantry”’ is 


a mistake. Cavalry, even more than in the past, 


the purpose of attacking infantry, as was shown 


dismounted, with the rif 
no longer one of reproach. Man for man, when on foot, cavalry 
is equal to the best infantry. Its training makesit as accurate 
and as formidable with the rifle; and its mobility enables it to 
) distant points, striking where 


be sent in a few hours or minutes t 
reinforcements are of the greatest importance, and where its 
value asinfantry is doubled. Now that the use of the aeroplane 
and the dirigible balloon enables the commanding general to 
spy out the flanks, the rear and the weak points of the enemy’s 
army, an svereiedinine recessity exists for quick moving 
riflemen, who can strike at these points before they can be re- 
inforced or protected. Foot infantry is not always available 
for this purpose—it moves, as a rule, too slowly; but cavalry, 
which the best practice now substitutes for mounted infantry, 
arrives quickly, and once there goes into the fight, fresh, with- 
out fatigue. This use of cavalry was highly developed by both 
North and South during the Civil War. In its adoption we 
were fifty years ahead of other nations. 

During the Civil War our cavalry grew in importance and 
in renown from year to year—the proportional numbers were 
constantly increased, until, in Virginia, under Sheridan and 
Stuart and in the West, under Wilson and Forrest, we had armies 
of cavalry, which were consistently and continually employed 
in fighting infantry, riding long distances and attacking them 
in the flank or rear, on foot. It was this use of cavalry by the 
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North which brought about the triumph of Nashville in the 
West and Appomattox in the East. It was this use of cavalry 
by the South, by Forrest, Morgan, Wheeler, and other leaders, 
which so long held our armies at bay in Kentucky and Tennessee. 
The invention of the wireless, the aeroplane and the dirigible 
balloon has now added to the value of cavalry tor this purpose, 
as has also the use of the magazine gun of long range. 

There is a certain class of military writers, especially in 
Europe, who are so much impressed with the mounted action of 
cavalry, and its glories, in the past, that they ignore dismounted 
action. They refuse to believe the logic of the magazine gun, 
or the lessons of our rebellion and of the war of 1870, and still 
de down and disperse 


contend that cavalry, mounted, can ri 
good infantry. To them the war of 1861-65 is almost a sealed 
book. The war of 1870 was too soon over to convince them. 
The Boer War taught them little. Their arguments are taken 
fromthe Warsof Napoleon. Tothem the rifle isan unimportant 
part of the cavalryman’s equipment, but the horse, the saber 
and the lance everything. Their writings deal solely with the 
glory and the terror of the charge.. Their views dominate the 
military books and journals of Europe. 

It would perhaps be well for Americans, who know better, 
were this false doctrine to continue in other armies, for then. 
in case of a conflict, we would have a great advantage. Never- 
theless, these writers, by ignoring the advantages of dismounted 
action, give a reasonableness to the claim that the utility of 
mounted troops in war is much diminished. The truth is, on 
the contrary, that dismounted fighting has so largely increased 
the value and the opportunities of cavalry that much larger 
forces of cavalry are necessary now than formerly. 

Should cavalry when fighting cavalry always remain mounted? 

A fenced-up country like that of the United States militates 
very much against the mounted use of cavalry. A country 
of ditches, like that of northern Italy, has the same effect. A 
perfectly open, flat country, without fences, as in Germany and 
France, gives the enemy time to dismount and repel the mounted 
charge with the far-reaching rifle. 

It would seem that a country with moderate cover, but 
without fences, gives now the best opportunity for the mounted 
attack of cavalry. 
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To give a simple instance of the action of cavalry against 
cavalry in such a terrain and its advantages and limitations, 
let us imagine a regiment of “‘red”’ cavalry marching in a certain 
direction and a regiment of ‘‘blue”’ cavalry opposing its march. 
The two forces arrive in sight of each other, say at a distance 
of half a mile. The blue cavalry dismounts and opens fire. If 
well trained it can do this in two minutes. The red cavalry, 
on the other hand, can traverse a half-mile at a fast gallop in 
two minutes. Ifthe red cavalry leader is courageous and quick 
at seizing opportunities he should plunge in among the dis- 
mounted blue cavalry before they have time to fire more than afew 
shots, when, encumbered with their led horses, they would be 
at his mercy. 

f the distance on meeting were more than a half-mile, and 
the blue cavalry dismounted then the red cavalry might with 
advantage retreat to the nearest cover and make a detour around 
the blue cavalry. For if it attempted to make a mounted at- 
tack the blue cavalry would have time to dismount and openahot 
fire. If the red cavalry, on the other hand, dismounted, in its 
turn, and opened fire, there would result a rifleduel. The prog- 
ress of the red cavalry would be effectively delayed. 

As long as the red cavalry leader insists on remaining 
mounted and conducts himself with discretion the blue cavalry 
can accomplish nothing by dismounting. 

It is evident in such a terrain that most of the fighting, 
when cavalry meets cavalry, will be mounted, but that occa- 
sions often will arise for dismounted fighting. 

A slight examination of the foregoing example will demon- 
strate that the occasions for combat arising when cavalry fights 
cavalry form combinations without number, these combinations 
being made up of the different distances which separte the com- 
batants, the factors of cover and obstacles, the disposition taken 
by the enemy, etc., etc. To meet these different contingencies 
and select promptly the proper form of attack, requires in a 
cavalry leader experience and genius. 

This illustration also gives an example of a situation which 
would often occurin war. One of the principal functions of cav- 
alry is the act of preceding the main body of the army, forming a 
curtain or screen, thus preventing the enemy’s cavalry from 
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discovering the dispositions of the main body or from delaying 
its march. The duty of cavalry of each side, therefore, is to 
pierce or overthrow the opposing cavalry. In this struggle 
both mounted and dismounted fighting is necessary. 

It is evident that a cavalry force, to be efficient, must 
be highly trained, not only that long marches may be made 
without undue fatigue to men and horses, but also to be effec- 
tive in the numerous methods of mounted and dismounted fight- 
ing. They must also make themselves familiar with the varying 
phases that combat may assume, and which in the cavalry are 
far more numerous than in the infantry. They must be com- 
manded by officers of experience, of resourcefulness and of 
quick decision, in order that they may take advantage of the 
almost innumerable, widely varying conditions that present 
themselves. 

I think it will be apparent, from even the most cursory 
statement of the functions of cavalry in combat, that as much 
depends on the leader as on the troops. This has often been 
shown in war, for instance by Forrest, in the wonderful results 
accomplished by poorly trained cavalry. The failure of cavalry 
to accomplish much, therefore, in the recent war between 
the Japanese and the Russians in Manchuria can not be ex- 
plained by the lack of training or the presumption that it had 
no opportunities in general. Combine a chief, who does not 
care to use his cavalry to the limits of its capacities, with sub- 
ordinate cavalry commanders who lack zeal and resourcefulness, 
and cavalry fails. Such a combination has existed in many 
wars and instances, where the inaction of the cavalry has been a 
matter of surprise and has temporarily given grounds for the 
belief that the value of cavalry has diminsihed. 

In the Boer War of 1900-1903 the extraordinary resistance 
offered by the Boers to the superior forces of the English was 
due largely to the fact that the Boer forces were mounted in- 
fantry. They occupied an immense country, which they were 
enabled to traverse freely and quickly by means of their horses 
—appearing here, there, and everywhere, with extraordinary 
rapidity; striking the flanks, the rear, the lines of communi- 
cation, the isolated detachments of their antagonists. They 
seldom fought mounted, but they used their horses to reach dis- 
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tant points, dismounting tofight, mountingtomarch. Asare- 


sult of these tactics they were able to keep up the war for a long 
period and to force the English to bring into the field armies 
that outnumbered them ten to one. As a deduction from this 


war it was announced by Field Marshal Lord Roberts, that the 


“principal”? weapon of cavalry in modern war is not the lance or 


saber, but the rifle. Asa result of this war the English, like our- 


selves, believe in the employment in war of great masses of 
cavalry, mounted riflemen, ready to fight cavalry on horse back, 
but also available for all the duties of infantry—a ‘‘Cavalry- 
Infantry’? who can march sixty miles in ten hours, reaching the 
flanks, rear or weak points of the enemy’s line, dismount, attack 
and carry positions held by infantry by assault. 

When battle lines, as in Manchuria have a front of from 
twenty to eighty miles, the use of great cavalry reserves for 
such purposes will be indispensable to victory. Modern lines, 
owing to the tremendous range and power of cannon and small 
arms, can rarely be pierced, as in the old days, even though 
thinly manned. But their flanks and rear are very vulnerable. 
Hence the importance of the great ‘‘cavalry reserve’ of the 
modern battlefield. 

The proportion of cavalry to infantry has always been 
decided by the resources of a country more than by any other 
factor. Generally speaking, the more cavalry in an army, up 
to a certain limit, the better. The last census shows in the 
United States over 20,000,000 horses, and while most of these 
can not be used for cavalry service, we can undoubtedly mount 
a larger number of cavalrymen than any other nation except 
perhaps Russia. In case of war we can count as foot troops 
of the first line our regular infantry,.our Phillippine Scouts, our 
marines, and when not threatened by sea, most of our coast 
artillery troops, a toal of over 60,000 regulars, in comparison 


with which force our fifteen regiments of cavalry are a small 
contingent. If the militia are called into service, the dispro- 
portion becomes even greater, since there are but few militia 
cavalry troops. While this continent is not so well fitted for 
cavalry of the old type, fighting solely on horse back, the trees, 
woods, hills, which cover all of our more thickly settled states, 
favor the use of modern cavalry, which, if in attacking mounted 
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must attack by surprise and in attacking dismounted must 
place their horses out ot sight. 

We in this country are not altogether free from the fear of 
civil disturbances, and while it is assumed the States are in a 
position to cope with these, history shows many instances when 
they have been obliged to call upon the general Government 
for assistance. The use of cavalry for putting down riots is 
attended with special advantages, because horsemen are able 
to disperse mobs without bloodshed, while infantry, set upon 
by crowds, are often obliged to use their firearms, killing the 
innocent as well as the guilty. 

Much is said about the extra cost of cavalry as compared 
with infantry. This may be the case in some foreign countries, 
where men cost little and horses and forage cost much. But 
in this country, in comparison with the cost of the liberal pay, 
rations, clothing, barracks, etc., of officers and enlisted men, 
the cost of horses and forage is little. As a matter of fact it 
has been demonstrated that our cavalry regiments cost about 
one-third more than our infantry regiments. 

The fifteen regiments, of which our cavalry is composed, 
are among the best trained, best disciplined, proudest regi- 
ments of the army. Traditions, usages, appreciations, bind 
men together and make them formidable. The soldier, in 
battle, fights for the honor and glory of his regiment, and the 
prouder the regiment the more splendid the heroism. Destroy 
the traditions of regiments and years will not suffice to replace 
them. Our army should not be experimented with lightly. 
Its organization should not be changed except as a result of 
the mature study and reflection of the best minds in the Re- 
public. 





THE LEGAL STATUS OF A CONQUEST MADE BY 
THE UNITED STATES. 
CONSIDERED WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE CONSTITU- 
TION, THE LAWS, AND THE TERRITORIAL BOUND- 
ARIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By Magor CHARLES D. RHODES, FIFTEENTH CAVALRY. 


FOREWORD. 

“THE following paper, submitted as the writer’s graduation 

thesis from the Army Staff College (1908), is published 

at this time in the belief that the problems of military govern- 

ment discussed therein, have now a peculiarinterest for officers of 

the Army and Navy; andin the hope that what represents many 

months of painstaking research by the essayist, will have some 

present value to those who may be confronted with the complex 
legal problems of governing acquired territory. 


I. THE MILITARY STATUS. 

The right to institute military government over conquered 
territory, as a belligerent right of the dominant nation, is un- 
questioned. [Ex Parte Milligan, 4 Wall, p. 142.] As the his- 
tory of our own as well as foreign countries has shown, it is not 
alone a right but oftentimes an act of humanity, exercised in 
behalf of non-combatants, for whom otherwise anarchy would 
result. However, its main consideration is founded on the 
broad ground of military necessity, and the highest court of 
our country so decided, as long ago as the acquisition of Cali- 
fornia [Cross vs. Harrison, 16 Howard, pp. 164, 193.] and New 
Mexico, [20 Howard, pp. 176, 177.] resulting from the war 
with Mexico. 
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Its territorial extent is to be tested by the standard of 
exclusive possession, of the territory over which military 
authority can be asserted; and it becomes operative only when 
the hostile forces having been expelled, the army of occupation 
is able to make its authority respected. [Birkhimer p. 72.] 

During the war with Mexico, military government began 
at Tampico and extended over the State of Tamaulipas, when 
the Mexican authorities had surrendered or been driven out. 
[Fleming vs. Page 9, Howard p. 614.| In our more recent 
occupation of the Philippine Islands, military government was 
exercised from the date when the city of Manila was captured 
(August 13, 1898). [Birkhimer, p. 59.] But it would 
appear that almost immediately the United States assumed 
sovereignty over the entire Philippine Islands, although it 
could not strictly be held that exclusive possession was exercised ; 
that the hostile forces were expelled, or that the army of occu- 
pation was able to make its authority felt in all parts of the 
Islands. 

But the position taken by the American Commissioners at 
the Treaty of Paris, was that United States sovereignty at- 
tached when Manila, the capital city, was occupied by the 
military forces of the United States. [Magoon, p. 247.] And 
in fact, the proclamation of the Military Governor of January 
4, 1899, was addressed to the people of the Philippine Islands, 
and gave detailed instruction for military government throughout 
the Islands, and for the opening of ports to foreign trade. 
[Report W. D. 1899, Vol. 1, Part 4, p. 68.] But it is interesting 
to note that previous to the precipitation of hostilities by the 
insurgent government at Iloilo (February 11, 1899,) it was 
regarded as somewhat uncertain whether the United States 
had the legal right of occupying that port (except by Spain’s 
consent), until the treaty of peace was ratified. [Ibid, p. 86.] 
While Spain had virtually abandoned Iloilo, a strict interpreta- 
tion of international law would still give her right to enter 
that port and collect duties. 

In Porto Rico, the military government was administered 
as though it were a permanent possession of the United States, 
even before the treaty of peace had been ratified, or even signed. 
The natural inference would be that the sovereignty of the 
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United States was considered as attaching with the occupation 
of the city of San Juan (October 18, 1898), or possibly with the 


signing of the peace protocol (August 12, 1898). [History of 


i 
Military Government (Thomas), p. 308.] 
In ancient conquests, military government wasadministered 
accordin the will of the conqueror, and even now, this doc- 
trine is recognized by the law of nations. But by the usage of 


war, this rule is now so far modified as to continue the municipal 


law of the conquered territory, so far as is consistent with effec- 
tive military control. But all political functions exercised by 
the deposed government, cease, [Magoon, pp. 13-14. Lieber’s 
Instructions, sec. 1, par. 6.] and during military occupatior 


the inhabitants become subject to such laws as the conqueror 
may choose to impose. 

As to duration, military government may continue, not 
only during the prosecution of a war, but until the dominant 
power sees fit to institute civil government. This question 
was given early consideration in our country’s history, in the 
continuance of military government in California, long after 
peace with Mexico. [Cross vs. Harrison, 16 Howard p. 164. 
Also, Magoon, p. 17.] 

This course was followed in the military government of 
the reconstructed Confederate States, succeeding the War of 
the Rebellion, and in the State of Texas continued until April 
16, 1870. It has been followed in the administration of the 
Philippine Archipelago, for two years after the signing of the 
treaty with Spain; and in South Africa, British military govern- 
ment over the Boer republics continued until local conditions 
were deemed satisfactory for civil government. ‘The experi- 
ence of the United States Government,”’ says Birkhimer, “‘but 
adds to the evidence derivable almost universally from the 
history of other nations, that military government ceases at 


the pleasure of him who instituted it, upon such conditions as 
he elects to impose; and that its termination is not, in point of 
time, either necessarily or generally conincident with the cessa- 
tion of hostilities.” [Birkhimer, p. 368.] 

But in the continuation of military government after the 
cessation of hostilities, the laws of war should be modified 
to meet the conditions of peace. Here the great over-ruling 
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law of necessity still obtains, and should local conditions 
following a treaty of peace, require a resumption of the severe 
measures of war, the urgency of the necessity will alone be the 
criterion of such action. [Ibid, p. 361-362. Magoon, p. 15, 
citing, Ex Parte Milligan, 4 Wall 2, p. 127; Lieber’s Justifica- 
tion of Martial Law; Raymond vs. Thomas, 91 U.S. pp. 712- 
716. Civil government cannot take place at once, Downes vs. 
Bidwell, 182 U.S. p. 246. (Sylle bus.) )] 

The military administration of occupied territory whose 
municipal laws are more or less at variance with the free in- 
stitutions of our government will always present peculiarly 
vexatious problems to a military commander. The history 


of military government in the Phillippines is, therefore, of par- 
ticular interest to the student, evidencing the many complex 
problems which confront the governor of occupied territory 
especially where there is considerable doubt as to whether the 
occupation is to be permanent or temporary. [See Appendix 
for compilation of Philippine problems. | 

The effect of a treaty of peace has the effect of making 


known the policy of the dominant nation with respect to 
occupied territory, and if the conditions imposed by the treaty 
provide for permanent transfer of territory, the sovereignty 
of the victors immediately attaches upon ratification of the 
treaty. [Magoon p. 19.] And although, as has been said, mili- 
tary government may still continue upon such conditions as the 
sovereign power elects to impose, it would seem that under 
yur liberal institutions, the main purpose of such government 
o create conditions as soon as practicable after war 


would be t 
has cease ed, looking towards the institution of civil government. 
[Magoon p. 21, citing authorities.| And this has ever been 


ur policy, in military government in Mexico, in the acquisition 
of New Mexico and California, in the reconstruction of the 
Confederate States, andin territory ceded by the Treaty of Paris. 


II. ACQUISITION OF TERRITORY BY THE UNITZD STATES. 


That the authority to extend the boundaries of the United 
States is purely a political question, and that in its discussion 
the courts must respect the pronounced will of the legislative 
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etermined upon numerous occasions. [Ma- 
‘oster vs. Neilson, 2 Peters pp. 253, 309.] 


1 


“A declaration of war by Congress does not imply an 


power, has been ( 


‘ * 7 at¢ 
goon p 17, C10INng 








autho the President to extend the limits of the United 
States by quering the enemy’s country. That is, he may 
take possession of the enemy’s country, and hold it as a means 
of prosecuting the war, but that does not make the conquered 
territory a part of the United States. It could be annexed 
to the United States only by the act « f the legislative d leps irt- 
ment.” [Fleming vs. Page, 9 Howard, p. 603.| 

The power to acquire territory cannot be derived from 
any narrow or technical interpretation of the Constitution. 
It is a power incidental to sovereignty, growing out of the 
fact that the United States is a nation, endowed with the aggre- 
gate of powers delegated to the national government by the 
Constitution. [Black’s Constitutional Law (2d Ed.) p. 228. 


Magoon, p. 37, citing Amer. Ins. Co. vs. Canter, Peters, p. 


} 


542: Mormon Church vs. U. S., p- 150, °G.3..4. p. 42.| 

As early as the year 1828, Chief Justice Marshall said: 

‘The Constitution confers on the government of the Union 
the powers of making war and of making treaties; consequently, 
that government possesses the power of acquiring territory, 
either by conquest or by treaty.’ 

And again, in Fleming vs. Page (9 Howard 614), the Court 
said: [See also same citation, p. 616. Amer. Ins. Co. vs. 
Canter, 1 Peters, pp. 517, 541, 542. Downes vs. Bidwell, 182 
U.S., p. 246 (Syllabus.) ] 

‘The United States * * * may extend its boundaries 
by conquest-or treaty, and may demand the cession of territory 
as the condition of peace, in order to indemnify its citizens for 
the injuries they have suffered, or to reimburse the Govern- 
ment for the expenses of the war, but this can only be done by 
the treaty-making power or the legislative authority.” 

Territory acquired by conquest, is in its incipiency to be 
regarded merely as property or spoil of war; [Magoon, pp. 37, 
48.|] and, although, during the duration of war, and until con- 
firmed by treaty, such acquisitions are not to be considered 
permanent, yet for every commercial and belligerent purpose, 
they are treated as part of the domain of the conqueror, so 
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long as he retains possession and government. [Birkhimer, 
par. 39, p. 74.] By the laws and usages of nations, conquest is 
a valid title. [Fleming vs. Page, 9 Howard, pp. 603, 615.| 

Wars are usually ended through treaties of peace, which, in 
case of the United States, must receive the confirmation of the 
Senate and the approval of the Executive. But the ratifica- 
tion of a treaty by the Senate, creates a contract without 
executing it; and when it requires legislation before it becomes 
operative, it will take effect merely as a national compact upon 
being proclaimed, but does not become operative as to the 
particular engagements, until the requisite legislation has been 
enacted. [Magoon, 36, citing Foster vs. Neilson, 2 Pet., pp. 
253, 314, 315. U.S. vs. Arredondo, 6 Pet., pp. 691, 734, 735. 
Opinion Atty. Gen. Vol. 6, pp. 750, 296.] Infact, an examina- 
tion of all treaties of the United States which acquired territory, 
will show that to extend the boundaries, legislation was con- 
sidered necessary; and this, in spite of the manifest purpose 
of the treaty to extend the boundaries. [Magoon, 43, 40. See 
also, Jones vs. U. S., 137 U. S., pp. 202, 212.] 

In the case of Downes vs. Bidwell (182 U. S. 319), Mr. 
Justice White, in a concurring opinion of the majority says: 

‘“‘When the various treaties by which foreign territory has 
been acquired, are considered in the light of the circumstances 
which surround them, it becomes tomy mind clearly established, 
that the treaty-making power was always deemed to be devoid 
of authority to incorporate territory into the United States 
without the assent, express or implied, of Congress, and that no 
question to the contrary has ever been mooted.”’ 

Following this doctrine, the United States Peace Commis- 
sioners at Paris, in 1898, stipulating that Spain should assume 
towards our conquests, the position occupied by the other nations 
of the earth, affirmed that this territory, ‘‘was not part of this 
Union,” or “included in our established boundaries,’ since 
these were matters depending upon ‘‘our Constitution and the 
acts of Congress.” [Magoon, 45. Hawaii vs. Mankichi, 190, 
U.S., p. 199.] 

That the United States may acquire territory, which with- 
out being incorporated into the United States, may still apper- 
tain to to the Union, was exemplified as early as the year 1856, 
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when Congress passed the Guano Islands Act, which by Section 
1, provided: 

‘That whenever any citizen of the United States discovers 
a deposit of guano on any island, rock, or key, not within the 
lawful jurisdiction of any other government, * * * such 
island, rock, or key, may at the discretion of the President, 
be considered as appertaining to the United States.”’ 

Here, it may be pointed out, the authority to acquire has 
sated by Congress to the Executive. On the other 


been delegat 
hand, Texas and Hawaii were annexed to the United States by 
joint resolution of Congress, which was quite as effective as 
though negotiated by treaty. The case is quite conceivable 
where an act or resolution of Congress might be the only formal 
method of annexation, as, for example, if the United States 
should decide to annex Cuba. [See also, Jones vs. U.5S., 137 
U.S., p. 202, (Syllabus); 212, Key vs. U. S., do.] 

It is pertinently pointed out in the majority opinion of 
Downes vs. Bidwell, [Downes vs. Bidwell, 182 U.S., p. 311.] 
il that territory could not be 


1 


that should the doctrine prevai 
acquired without incorporation into the United States, the 
nation might find itself totally unable to acquire a naval 
ling station, or a military base, upon an island 


station, a ¢ 
inhabitated by a people utterly unfitted for American citizen- 
ship. 

This view of the Supreme Court, that territory may be 
acquired without incorporation, has been consistent with 
various acts of the Government in the past, which cannot be 
logically explained except upon the theory that the United 
States possesses this power: 

1. ‘‘The simultaneous acquisition and admission of Texas 
as a State by joint resolution. This action can be referred to 
no grant of power under the Constitution, unless it be admitted 


that Congress is vested with the right to determine when in- 


corporation arises. 

2. “The 13th Amendment to the Constitution, Section 1, 
which provides that, ‘Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
except as a punishment for crime * * * shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to its jurisdiction. 


> 9? 
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“The inference is obvious, that there may be places sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Union, which are not incorporated 
in it.”’ 

3. ‘The decisions of the Supreme Court have, from time 
to time affirmed this doctrine. [Mr. Justice White, in Downes 

Bidwell, 182 U.S., p. 338, citing Amer. Ins. Co. vs. Canter, 
1 Pet., p. 542; Fleming vs. Page, 9 How. pp. 603, 614; Cross 
vs. et ale 16 How., pp. 164, 197.] 

The most recent opinion of the Supreme Court so clearly 
sums up this rene that it is worthy of being quoted in full. 

[Ibid, 182 U. ». 336.] 

“Tt is iy as I think, indubitably settled, by the prin- 
ciples of the law of nations, by the nature of the government 
created under the Constitution, by the express and implied 
powers conferred upon that government by the Constitution, 
by the mode in which these powers have been executed from the 
beginning, and by an unbroken line of decisions of this court, 
first announced by Marshall, and followed and lucidly expounded 


by Taney, that the treaty-making power cannot incorporate 


territory into the United States without the express or implied 
assent of Congress: that it may insert in a treaty, ooaicins 
against immediate incorporation; and that on the other hand, 
when it has expressed in the treaty the conditions favorable to 
incorporation, they will, if the treaty be not repudiated by Con- 
gress, have the force of the law of the land, and, therefore, by 
the fulfillment of such conditions, cause incorporation to result. 

“It must follow, therefore, that where a treaty contains no 
conditions for incorporation, and above all, where it not only 
has no such conditions, but expressly provides to the contrary, 
incorporation does not arise until, in the wisdom of Congress, 
it is deemed that the acquired territory has reached that state 
where it is proper that it should enter into and form a part of 
the American family.” 

The latter part of the above opinion, referred to the treaty 
of peace with Spain, in which there was not only no stipulation 
for incorporation, but on the contrary it was expressly provided 
that, ‘‘the civil rights and political status of the native inhabit- 
ants of the territories ceded,” shall be determined by Congress. 
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Accordingly, while the island of Porto Rico was not, in 
an international sense to be considered as foreign territory, 
-since it was subject to the sovereignty and was owned by 
the United States, it was foreign to the United States in a 
domestic sense, because it had not been incorporated into the 
United States, but was merely appurtenant thereto. [Downes 
vs. Bidwell, 182 U. S., p. 342 (Mr. Justice White.) Fourteen 
Diamond Rings; 183 U.S., p. 176.] 

This decision but reaffirmed the opinion expressed in the 
case of De Lima vs. Bidwell, [182 U.S. 1.] which held that 
Porto Rico was not foreign territory after the cession, but yet 
that it was “appurtenant territory,’ only, within the revenue 
clauses of the Constitution. 

A more recent decision of the Supreme Court extends this 
doctrine to the Philippine Islands—the Court holding that no 
distinction could be made between Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, after the ratification of the treaty of peace with Spain, 
April 11, 1898. 

At the present time, Congress has not by legislation, ex- 
tended the boundaries of the United States, to include Porto 
Rico, the Philippine Islands, Guam, Tutuila, or the Panama 
Canal Strip. 


III. THE GOVERNMENT OF ACQUIRED TERRITORY. 


Under our peculiar form of government, assumption of 
sovereignty over acquired territory, has presented many com- 
plex problems for adjudication, which would be more or less 
lacking under a despotism or even a limited monarchy. This 
has been particularly brought home to the American people, 
since our acquisition of Porto Rico and the Philippines, where 
the question of how to govern, and to what extent the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States were applicable, have re- 
ceived the earnest consideration of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of our government. 

As has already been dwelt upon, so long as military govern- 
ment is a necessity, the Executive may govern the dependency 
under the war powers of the Constitution; but when military 
government is no longer a belligerent right anda permanent 
government is about to be instituted, the latter is undoubtedly 
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a legislative function, conferred by the Constitution upon Con- 
gress. [‘‘All legislative powers herein granted, shall be vested 
in Congress.” (Art. I, Sec. 1, United States Constitution.) ] 
But as to just when and where the line of demarcation shall be 
drawn between the executive and the legislative functions 
of the government, has been a subject of contention, between 
the President and Congress on several occasions. 

This was notably the case in the acquisition of New Mexico 
and California. By a resolution of Congress of March 2, 1867, 
the attempts of the President to install permanent governments 
in the Southern States, was denounced as illegal and tempor- 
ary, [Referred to in Magoon, pp. 25 and 364.| and led to the 
enactment of the Reconstruction Acts. After the recent war 
with Spain, Congress provided for civil government in Porto 
Rico by the ‘‘Foraker Act,’’ passed March 3, 1899, between the 
protocol of August, 1898, and the exchange of ratifications in 
April, 1899. In the Philippines, where a state of insurrection 
still existed after peace with Spain, President McKinley as a 
war measure, attempted to arrange for partial civil administra- 
tion in the Islands, by the appointment of the first Philippine 
Commission. The lattter was directed to exercise legislative 
functions within certain limitations, co-existant with military 
government. [These powers included rules and regulations for 
raising revenue, the expenditure of public funds, the civil 
service, the courts, and other civil matters.| On July 4, 1901, 
civil government was formally instituted, except as to certain 
districts, in which insurrection still continued to exist. 

During this period, the Executive governed the Philippines 
provisionally through his military agents, in a lawful exercise 
of his exectuive power. As has already been shown, this 
government originated through belligerent occupation, and as 
was determined in the case of Cross vs. Harrison, was not dis- 
solved by the cession of the islands at the end of the war with 
Spain. [16 Howard, pp.164, 191.] 

From time to time, the Executive had informed Congress as 
to the course pursued in the Philippines, and finally, by the 
Congressional legislation known as the ‘‘Spooner Amendment” 
to the Army Appropriation Bill, approved March 2, 1901, 
Congress ratified the temporary government created by the 
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President, provided for the regular reports to Congress on the 
first day of every session as to the acts and doings of said 
government, and for other matters, until a permanent govern- 
ment was established. [For the Spooner Ammendment, see 
Magoon, p. 233.| 

In thus taking action relative to executive procedure ex- 
ercised by the President under his war powers, Congress plainly 
exercised its own war powers, for which many precedentsexisted 
during the Civil War. Thereafter, the President still admin- 
istered affairs in the Philippines, but it was by and with the as 
sent of Congress. 

Finally, by the organic act of July 1, 1902, Congress pro- 
vided a permanent civil government for the Philippines. 

In Cuba, the United States never assumed sovereignty. 
In fact, by an Act of Congress, passed April 20, 1898, the govern- 


ment publicly disclaimed any intention of securing or exercising 
sovereignty. The military government exercised in the island 
£ ‘aah 16 ia im Port Pr ‘ } he 1414 ce 
of Cuba, was derived, as in Porto Rico and the Philippines, 


under war powers originating through tl iene ioe ion of Spanish 
sovereignty. In continuing to administer such government, 
the Executive purported to be exercising the right of a belli- 
gerent, founded upon necessity; the sovereignty of the Cuban 
people remained dormant. [Magoon, pp. 31, 34.] 

Moreover, these war powers of the Executive, were not 
alone those granted him by the iasaaicunieian: but those flowing 
from the resolution of Congress, approved April 20, 1898, 
directing the President to use se 1d and naval forces to expel 
Spanish sovereignty, pacify the island, and establish a stable 
government for the Cubans. 

3ut as to the legislative powers excerised by the President 
in the Philippine Islands, subsequent to the ratification of the 
treaty and preceding Congressional assent to the provisional 
government, there have been those who who have maintained 
that the Executive usurped the functions of the Congress. 

It has been claimed that the Philippine Insurrection was 
an insurrection pure and simple, and not a formal war in which 


the combatants are accorded belligerent rights; that the Presi- 
dent enjoyed under his military powers, only the authority he 
would have had in the United States, when insurrection existed 
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and that in exercising legislative powers for the Philippines— 
especially in his delegation of unusual powers to the Philippine 
Commission, [See President’s Message of December 3, 1900. 
Also, Law and Policy of Annexation (Randolph) p. 106.] 
he was arrogating to himself the Constitutional powers of 
Congress. 

But the contention of the executive department of the 
governement, has been that ‘‘all departments of the govern- 
ment of the Philippines, are to be considered as instruments 
with which a belligerent is waging war; and that its courts as 
well as its cannon may be used to weaken its enemy and stren- 
then itself.” [Magoon, p. 279.] | And Chief Justice Chase, in 
the minority opinion of Ex-Parte Milligan, has declared that the 
war powers of Congress ‘“‘necessarily extend to all legislation 
essential to the prosecution of war with vigor and success, ex- 
cept such as interfere with the command of armies and the con- 
duct of campaigns.” [Ex-Parte Milligan, 4 Wall, p. 139.] 

There seems to be little doubt that the military goverment 
in the Philippines, originally established for prosecuting the war 
with Spain was of necessity merged into that exercised during 
the Insurrection. The sovereignty acquired by conquest and 
treaty, gave the United States the legal right to enter into 
peaceable and undisputed possession—which right was op- 
posed by an armed insurrection which required that military 
government be continuous. It, therefore, had every legal right 
accorded a belligerent. 

Viewed as a matter of history as well as of public policy, 
it would seem that Congress also held this view. Before its 
adjournment in March, 1899, it had provided for the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippines; the session which began in December, 
of the same year, saw no legislation for the Philippines; and 
during this period and that which followed, executive regulation 
of affairs in the Archipelago was a necessity. Tacitly, 
the Congress approved of a theory that the military and civil 
agents of the Executive on the ground, with an intimate know- 
ledge of local conditions, were better able to legislate, than 
Congress, sitting thousands of miles away. 
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In connection with this discussion of the government of un- 
organized territory, it is interesting and instructive to consider 
the legal status of the island of Tutuila. 

This island was acquired for a United States naval station, 
by a convention entered into December 2, 1899, between Great 
Britian, Germany, and the United States. On April 17, 1900, 
the national colors were hoisted at Pago-Pago, and a naval 
captain published to the islanders, a proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, announcing United States sovereignty and protection over 
the islands. . 

The first naval governor received no instrction as to govern- 
ment, other than that ‘‘a simple, straightforward method of 
administration, such as to win and hold the confidence of the 
people,’ [History of Military Government (Thomas), p. 
312.] was expected of him. Since that time, the island has 
been governed by the Executive through the Navy Department, 
as territory appertaining to the United States. A consular 
court is maintained there. The Secretary of the Navy admin- 
isters the customs without regard to the revenue laws of the 
Unted States, and collects duties on goods imported from the 
United States. On the other hand, the Secretary of the Treasury 
admits products of and importations from the Islands, into the 
United States, free of duty. [History of Military Government 
(David Yancey Thomas, Ph. D.) citing letter from Treasury 
Department (p. 325), dated March 3, 1904.] 

The relative governing powers of the President and of Con- 
gress are well stated in Halleck’s International Law: [Hal- 
leck’s International Law (3d, 158) Vol. 2, Chap. 34, p. 483.] 

“It, however, is well settled by the Supreme Court, that as 
constitutional Commander-in-Chief he (the President) is au- 
thorized to form a civil or military government for the con- 
quered territory during the war; and that when such territory 
is ceded to the United States, as a conquest, the existing 
government so established does not cease as a matter of course, 
or as a consequence of the restoration of peace; that on the 
contrary such government is rightfully continued after the 
peace and until Congress legislates otherwise. * * * So 


long as that government continues * * * it represents 
the sovereignty of the United States, and has the legal authority 
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toenforceand execute the laws which extend over such territory. 
Congress may at any time put an end to this government of the 
conquered territory, and organize a newone. * * * The 
power of Congress over such territory is clearly exclusive and 
universal.”’ 

So much for the governing power of appurtenant territory. 
The more important question of the extent to which the Con- 
stitution and Laws of the United States shall apply to such terri- 
tory, will now be.taken up and discussed. [To justify contin- 
uance of executive government 1” bello cessante, Magoon cites 
(p. 17), Lamar vs. Brown, 92 U.S., p. 157, 193; Leitensdorfer 
vs. Webb, 20, How. p. 176; Texas vs. White, 7 Wall p. 700; et 


alia.| 


IV. THE APPLICATION OF THE CONSTITUTION AND LAWS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

To acquired territory, Ex proprio Vigore. 

It is a cardinal rule in the interpretation of constitutions, 
that the instrument must be so construed as to give effect to 
the intention of the people who adpoted it. [Black’s Consti- 
tutional Law, p. 68.] 

It is, therefore, most fitting that in discussing a question 
which has been more or less a subject of contention since the 
organization of our government, some study should be given 
to the original intent of the framers of the Constitution of 
the United States, as well as to trace the successive application 
of its principles to territory acquired by purchase or conquest. 

While it is a matter of common remark by people who have 
made but cursory investigation of the subject, that territorial 
expansion or the so-called Imperialsim of the present day, 
could not have been anticipated or forseen by the framers of 
the Constitution, there are many facts in the early history of 
our government which seems to indicate that the possibility 
of a future American Empire was not unthought of by our 
forefathers. [Much of the following information is derived from 
The Administration of Dependencies (Alpheus Snow) G. P. 
Putnam Sons, 1902.] 

Franklin, who made the first draft of the Articles of Con- 
federation, published in 1757, a ‘Plan For Settling Two Col- 
onies West of the Alleghany Mountains,”’ and in his first draft 
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of the Articles of Confederation, he provided for receiving into 
the Confederation, not only all other British Colonies on the 
(American continent, but also the West Indies, the Bermudas, 
and even Ireland. Moreover, Mr. John Dickinson, one of the 
g lawyers of Pennsylvania and perhaps the originator 
the idea of a Federal Empire, was the statesman who wrote 
the original so-called ‘“‘territorial clause’ in the Articles of 
Confederation, which clause—later embodied into the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and defining the power of the 
government ‘‘to dispose of the lands,’’ has more important 
bearing on territorial.expansion, than any other in the Con- 
stitution. 
In the Articles of Confederation, a sharp distinction 
seems to have been drawn between admission to the Union, 
which carried with it representation in Congress; and the 


disposing of territory’? occupied by colonizing companies, 


managing affairs with the Indian tribes, and other matters 
outside of the Confederation proper, but within its lawful 
purview 

In the year following the adoption of the Articles of Con- 
federation, the United States signed a treaty of alliance and 
commerce with France, which among other things provided: 

“Article V.—If the United States should think fit to 
attempt the reduction of the British power remaining in the 
northern parts of America, or the islands of Bermuda, those 
countries or islands, incase of success, shall be confederated with 
or dependent upon (The italics are our s.] the said United States.” 

In addition to the significant reference in this Article to 
future dependencies in contra-distinction to acquisitions which 
should be confederated with the United States, the Treaty 
makes use of the word “subjects” as distinguished from the 
words “‘citizens and inhabitants.” Also, in the Supplementary 
nebediliiie of Congress, the phrase appears—“‘subyects, people, 
and inhabitants.’’ Infact, there is much in the early discussion 
of Congress and in the contemporaneous writings of statesmen, 


to show that Congress was looked upon as the successor of the 
King, with authority to legislate both for the States of the 
Union, and for those terrotirial regions external to the Union, 
but subject to its control. [The Administration of Dependen- 
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cies (Snow) Chap. XXI. Also referred to in Bancroff’s History 
of the U. S.] 

When in the year 1787, the Constitution of the United 
States was drafted, Gouverneur Morris introduced the present 
] 


> . 
1. 


Article IV, Section 3, which was unanimously adoptec 

‘“‘The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations, respecting the territory 
and other property, belonging to the United States.” 

Subsequently, at the time of the Louisiana Purchase, 
when the government of acquired territory was under dis- 
cussion, Morris was asked to give his views regarding the scope 
and meaning of this clause. He replied: 

“T always thought that when we should acquire Canada 
and Louisiana, it would be proper to govern them as provinces 
and allow them no voices in our councils. In wording the third 
section of the fourth article, I went as far as circumstances 
would permit, to establish the exclusion. Candor obliges me 
to add my belief that, had it been more pointedly expressed, a 
strong opposition would have been made.” 

We thus see that very early in the history of our govern- 
ment, there were those who had in mind, the probability of 
territorial expansion, by the addition of dependencies which 
should not necessarily form part of the family of States. We 
had previously shown that unorganized territory is not legally 
incorporated in the United States, until Congress in its wisdom 
saw fit to decide. 

We may next inquire more particularly, whether, Con- 
gress having acquired territory, the Constitution extends thereto 
ex proprio vigore. 

History shows that when the time came to adopt a Con- 
stitution which should replace the defective Articles of Con- 
federation, the troubles and perplexities which surrounded 
the new States were so many and so great, that it was with 
some little difficulty that a union of independent States was 
effected. 

It is perhaps due in part to this reason, that the United 
States Constitution contains but one clause providing for the 
government of new territory, which, among the enumerated 
powers of Congress, authorizes it ‘‘to dispose of and make 
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all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States.’ [Art. IV, Sec. 3, 
of the Constitution.] 

Other portions of the Constitution are addressed to the 
States, which, having no power to acquire new territory, 
had none to delegate to the United States. If, therefore, 
Congress has power to acquire territory, as we have tried 
to demonstrate, there appears to be absolutely no provision 
in the Constitution, to limit or hamper legislation by Congress 
for acquired territory. 

At the time of the famous Dred Scott decision, [Chief 
Justice Waite, in Nat. Bank vs. Yankton, 101 U.S. p. 129] it was 
held by Chief Justice Taney, that the ‘‘disposing clause’ of 
the Constitution, applied only to property held by the States 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, and was never 
intended to authorize the establishment of territorial govern- 
ments. This theory rests upon the assumption that the power 
of the United States to acquire and govern new territory, rests, 
not upon the ‘‘disposing clause’’ but upon the power given, to 
create and admit new States, conferred upon Congress by the 
first paragraph of Article IV, section 3. 

But for over a century, Congress has uninterruptedly 
exercised this power, and the Supreme Court has repeatedly 
held that Congress “‘has full and complete legislative authority 
over the people of the Territories, and all the departments of 
the Territorial government.’ [Scott vs. Sandford, 19 How. 
393.| Even in the Dred Scott decision, it was acknowledged by 
the Court, that the right to acquire territory involved the 
right to govern it. 

And if Constitutional history governing the acquisition 
of new territory, be reviewed, it will be seen that Congress has 
been quite consistent in recognizing the difference between 
States and Territories, under the Constitution. [Downes 
vs. Bidwell, 182 U.S. p. 258; Dorr vs. U.S., 195 U.S. pp. 140, 143. 

To illustrate: Congress has from time to time advanced 
the doctrine that the privileges and rights created by the 
Constitution, are not inherent, but are bestowed only as acts 
of grace, upon aliens, fitted to receive such benefits. Hence, 
the naturalization and exclusional laws. [Magoon, 90.] 
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Furthermore, Congress has repeatedly by enactment, 
extended the application of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States to organized territory. [See Section 1891, 
R. S. 1878, for law.] The undoubted inference is that Congress 
has not regarded the Constitution and Laws as extending 
thereto, ex proprio vigore. 

After the cession of Louisiana in 1803, the Territory of 
Orleans had for eight years an entirely different system of 
customs from that of the United States, which justified the 
conclusion that the ports of Territories are not the same as the 
ports of States, within the meaning of the Constitution. 

Again, in the cession of Florida, in 1819, goods imported 
into the United States from Florida, were subject to the laws 
regulating entrance of foreign goods, until Congress saw fit to 
change the law. 

And in annexing Hawaii, a discrimination was made 
against Hawaiian ports, wholly inconsistent with the revenue 
clauses of the Constitution, if the latter were operative. 
[Downes vs. Bidwell, 182 U.S. p. 256.] Theislands were merely 
annexed, and not incorporated. [Hawaii vs. Mankichi, 190 
U.S. p. 199.] 

More recently, in acquiring territory through the Spanish 
War, Congress—as if to make doubly certain the non-ex- 
tension of the Constitution to such possesions, specifically 
excepted the application of Section 1891, R. S. 1878, which 
extended the Constitution and laws of the United States to 
newly acquired terriroties. 

But however harmonious has been the attitude of Congress, 
in regard to this question, the opinions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States have not been so consistent. 

Some of them have been based upon the theory that the 
Constitution does not apply without express legislation; others, 
arising from territorial cases where such legislation has been 
enacted, contain language which would justify the inference 
that such legislation was unnecessary, [Downes vs. Bidwell, 
182 U.S. p. 259.] and that the Constitution took effect immedi- 
ately upon cession. 

The case of Loughborough vs. Blake, which was decided in 
1820, and which involved the cight of Congress to impose a 
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direct tax upon the District of Columbia, has been frequently 
used to sustain the theory that the Constitution is in force in 
the Territories, ex proprio vigore. Inthe opinion of the Supreme 


Court, it was contended that the power of taxation must be 
exercised uniformly throughout the United States, and tha 
the latter terms referred to the whole ‘““American Empire’’— 
the “Great Republic which is composed of States and Territo- 


’{C. J. Marshall, in Lough. vs. Blake, 5 Wheaton, pp. 317, 


An attempt has been made to reconcile this opinion with 


a subsequent decision of the same distinguished jurist ina 


similar case, 
end the Constitution to the District of Columbia, ex pro- 


by the interpretation that the Court did not intend 


to ext 
prio vigore; but that since the power to tax is an inherent and 
sovereign right of government, it was applicable to all territory, 
whether organized or unorganized. [Magoon, pp. 91-92.] 

In this subsequent case of the American Insurance Com- 
pany vs. Canter (1 Peters 511,) the contention was that since the 
judicial power of the United States extends to all cases of 
admiralty and maratime jurisdiction, and is vested in ‘“‘one 
Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as Congress shall 
from time to time, ordain and establish,’’ Congress could 
therefore not vest admiralty jurisdiction in courts created by a 
Territorial Legislature. [See also, Thompson vs. Utah, 170 
U.S. p. 349. McAllister vs. U. S., 136, U.S. 1, p. 44.] 

Here, Chief Justice Marshall affirmed the judgment of the 
Circuit Court, which was against the contention. In other 
words, the judicial clause of the Constitution (Art. III 
Sections 1 and2,) has no application to Territorial Courts, 
and, with respect to the latter, Congress has unrestricted power. 
It must be assumed from this, that the other powers vested in 
Congress by the Constitution, have no application to the 
Territories, or that the judicial clause is exceptional in that 
particular. [Downes vs. Bidwell, 182 U.S. p.267.] Asamatter 
of fact, these courts are not Constitutional but legislative 
courts, and in legislating for the territories, Congress exercises 
the combined powers of the general and of a state government. 


[Loughborough vs. Blake, 5 Wheaton, p. 317.] 
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The theory sustained by the opinion in the previous case 
of Loughborough vs. Blake, having been thus in a sense repudi- 
ated by the case of American Insurance Company vs. Canter, 
the latter decision prevailed until 1849, viz.: that the American 
Union and its dependencies constituted an American Empire, 
wore a flexible unwritten constitution, of which such portions 

the United States Constitution and Lawsof the Union as were 
enclose to dependencies, formed a part. [The Adminis- 
tration of Dependencies (Alpheus Snow) p. 55 mt 

In the year 1849, Mr. Calhoun revived the 


old theory that 
1e Territories formed an imperfect but tangible part of the 
American Union, and that the Constitution was applicable 


there, with the same force as in the States. 

The difference in the point of view at this period, may 
be traced in the organic acts of the Territories of New Mexico 
and Utah. ” hat of the former provided that the Constitution 
and all laws of the United States which are not locally in- 
applicable, should have the same force and effect in the said 
Territory of New Mexico, as elsewhere within the United ' 


. rm™ f F Utah on rh 1 nrovide 
States. The organic act of Utah on the other hana, provided 
] 


that the Constitution and Law: ' the United States should be 
in force in that Territory, “‘so far as the same, or any provision 
thereof, may « ve apellee ie” The ceases r made the Constitu- 


tion effective in the Territory of New Mexico, and was in- 
tended to strengthen the claim that Congress had power to make 
this slave territory; the latter act of Utah, may be interpreted 
as meaning that the Constitution was applicable, only as the 
basis of a greater unwritten constitution of the America 


Empire. [|The Administrationof Dependencies (Snow) pp. 554, 
555.] 

Since the above period, with the exception of the Dred 
Scott case (decided in 1857), the interpretation put upon the 
application of the Constitution to territorial dependencies, 
has been more or less uniform. [Downes vs. Bidwell, 182 U.S 
p. 279.] 

In this famous case, [Scott vs. Sandford, 19 Howard p. 393.| 
already referred to, it would seem that Chief Justice Taney 
attempted to confine the application of the “disposing clause”’ 
of the Constitution to the Northwest Territory; while other 
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justices interpreted it as referring only to disposition of the 
primary title to the soil in dependencies. The majority of the 
Court did not hold to either of these constructions. [The 
Administration of Dependencies (Snow) p. 557.] The doctrine 
announced by the Chief Justice, that the United States could 
acquire territory, only for the purpose of creating States, was 
accepted by the Court, but it has often been asserted that the 
language quoted is non-essential dicta because the whole doc- 
trine rests upon the premise that the sole authority for acquiring 
territory, depends upon the power of Congress to create and 
admit new States—a proposition which has been held in no other 
case. Such a doctrine is in direct contravention of prior deci- 
sions, and of subsequent decisions of the Supreme Court, and 
contrary to the interpretation put upon the Constitution by 
Congress. [Magoon, 82, citing many cases.] 

Of this doctrine, Senator Thomas H. Benton has said: 
[Thirty Years in the U. S. Senate. Vol. II, pp. 713, 714.] 

“The Constitution does nothing of itself—not even in the 
States for which it was made. Every part of it requires a 
law to put it into operation. No part of it canreach a Terri- 
tory unless imparted to it by Act of Congress.”’ 

A long line of Supreme Court decisions support this opinion. 

In the case of National Bank vs. County of Yankton, 
(101 U.S. p. 129), decided in 1897, Chief Justice Waite said: 

“The organic law of a Territory takes the place of a Con- 
stitution, as a fundamental law of the local government.” 

In the case of the Mormon Church vs. United States, 
(136 U.S. p. 3), the Supreme Court said: 

“Doubtless Congress, in legislating for the Territories, 
would be sub ect to those fundamental limitations in favor 
of personal rights, which are formulated in the Constitution 
and its amendments; but, these limitations would exist, 
rather by inference and the general spirit of the Constitution 
from which Congress derives all its powers, than by any express 
and direct application of its provisions.” 

The most serious discussion of this constitutional question 
has taken place in connection with the so-called Insular cases, 
following the acquisition of territory through war with Spain, 
and the annexation of Hawaii. 
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The anomalous condition of military government in the 
island of Cuba, where, as has already been stated, the United 
States assumed no sovereignty, has been declared by the 
Supreme Court to be a trust held by the United States for the 
Cuban people. [Neeley vs. Henkle, 180 U.S. p. 109, (Syllabus.)] 

In the case of Hawaii vs. Mankichi, [Hawaii vs. Mankichi, 
190 U.S. p. 197] involving the proposed nullification of a convic- 
tion rendered before annexation, certain features of which were 
contrary to the Constitution of the United States, the Supreme 
Court held that although the organic act of annexation pro- 
vided for the continuance of municipal legislation until Congress 
otherwise determined, the latter body did not intend to impose 
upon Hawaii every clause of our Constitution. 

The leading case of Downes vs. Bidwell, [Downes vs. 
Bidwell, 182 U.S. p. 144] decided May 27, 1901, and which has 
already been frequently referred to, involved the validity of a 
special tariff for the island of Porto Rico, established by Act of 
Congress, on April 12, 1900. In this decision, the Supreme 
Court upheld the authority of Congress to establish a tariff for 
the Island, different from that of the UnitedStates. Five of 
the Justices, constituting a majority of the Court, while hold- 
ing somewhat different views as to the details of the opinion, 
thus sustained the doctrine that there is an Empire, made up 
of the American Union and its dependencies; and, that for this 
greater Federation, there is an unwritten Constitution, based 
upon the Constitution of the United States. 

Of the Justices constituting the majority, one (Mr. Justice 
Brown) regarded this unwritten Constitution as being almost 
entirely disscoiated from the Constitution of the United States; 
one (Mr. Justice Gray) was rather non-commital; and three 
justices (Mr. Justice White, Mr. Justice Shiras, and Mr. 
Justice McKenna) held that the United States Constitution 
is only the basis of that unwritten Constitution, which is ap- 
plicable to dependent territory. The four dissenting justices 
(Chief Justice Fuller, and Justices Brewer, Peckham, and 
Harlan), held to the doctrine that because the Constitution of 
the United States prescribes that all taxes, duties, and imposts 
shall be uniform throughout the United States, they must like- 
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wise be uniform throughout the American Empire. [The Ad- 
ministration of Dependencies (Snow), p. 563.] 

Says the majority opinion of the Court: [Downes vs. 
Bidwell, 182 U. S. p. 279 (Mr. Justice White).| 

“The Constitution is applicable to territories acquired by 


purchase or conquest, only when and so far as Congress shall 


direct. Notwithstanding, its duty to guarantee to every State 


in the Union, a republican form of government, (Art. IV, Sec. 4.), 
* * * Congress did not hesitate in the original organiza- 
tion of the Territories of Louisiana, Florida, the Northwest 
Territory and its sub-divis’‘ons of Ohio, Michigan Illinois and 


Wisconsin, and stili more recently in the case of Alaska, to 
establish a form of government bearing a much greater analogy 


ritish crown colony, than a repubhcan ot 


ate of America, 
, , 


and to vest the legislative power either in a governor and council, 


or a governor and judges, to be appointed by the President. 

It was not until they had attained a certain population 
that power was given them to organize a legislature by vote of 
the people. In all these cases as well as in Territories subse- 
quently organized west of the Mississippi, Congress thought it 


necessary either to extend the Constitution and Laws of the 
United States over them, or to declare that the inhabitants 
be entitled to enjoy the right of trial by jury, of bail, 


should 
and of the privilege of the writ of /rabeus corpus.” 
» Lima vs. Bidwell, [182 U. S. 1.] 


J + Paid \ ] 1 . . - ros +1 . ‘ 
had determined that after the estal 


The previous case of De 
lishment of the sovereignty 
and jurisdiction of the United States over Porto Rico, the latter 
ceased to be ‘foreign territory’ within the meaning of the 
Dingley Act; so that duties collected at that time on goods 
coming from Porto Rico into the United States, were declared 
unlawfully exacted. Four justices dissented on the ground 
that territory was foreign so far as customs was concerned, 
until Congress made it domestic by extending to it the custom 
laws. Louisiana and Tampico were cited as precedents, the 
absence of law, being taken as the ground of the decision in 
regard to the latter, in Fleming vs. Page, already referred to. 
[History of Military Government (Thomas) pp. 321-322.] 

The case of Dooley vs. U. S. (182 U.S. p. 222), which fol- 
lowed, determined that duties were rightfully collected on goods 
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coming to Porto Rico from the United States, before the treaty 
of peace (April 11, 1899), but were unlawfully collected after 
that date. It also sustained the continuance of military 
government after the treaty. Thus it held to the ruling in 
the case of De Lima vs. Bidwell, that after the ratification 
of the treaty, Porto Rico ceased to be foreign territory, within 
the meaning of the tariff laws. 

As the conditions in the Philippine Islands were similar 
to those in Porto Rico, it followed that the case of the Fourteen 
Diamond Rings vs. U.S. (183 U.S. p. 176) reaffirmed the opinion 
held in De Lima vs. Bidwell, and applied that doctrine to the 
Philippines. 

This was succeeded by the Second Dooley case, [Dooley 
vs. U.S., 183 U.S. p. 151] which sustained the constitutionality 
of the ‘‘Foraker Act’’ in Porto Rico, with respect to duties from 
the United States to that Island; and held that the Consti- 
tutional provision declaring that no tax shall be laid on articles 
exported from any State, had no application to Porto Rico, 
which, in the case of De Lima vs. Bidwell, was held not to be 
foreign within the meaning of the general tariff laws. [Syllabus, 
Ibid.| 

In this Second Dooley case, Mr. Justice White, in an opine 
ion concurring with the majority, refers so clearly to the re- 
lation of the Insular Cases, that his remarks are well worthy 
of quotation: [Dooley vs. U. S., 183 U.S. p. 163. See also 
Dorr vs. U. S. 195, U. S. p. 138.] 

“In De Lima vs. Bidwell, and Dooley vs. United States, 
supra, it was held that instantly upon the ratification of the 
treaty with Spain, Porto Rico ceased to be a foreign country 
within the meaning of the tariff laws of the United States, 
In Fourteen Diamond Rings, post 176, it has just been held that 
the Philippine Islands immediately upon the ratification of the 
Treaty, ceased to be foreign country within the meaning of 
the tariff laws; and, of course, as these Islands were acquired, 
this ruling is predicated on the decisions in De Lima and the 
Dooley cases, above referred to. 

“It is true that both in the De Lima and the Dooley cases, 
as well as in the case of the Diamond Rings just decided, dis- 
sents were announced. None of the dissents, rested however, 
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upon the theory that Porto Rico or the Philippine Islands 
had not come under the sovereignty and become subject 
to the legislative authority of the United States, but were based 
on the ground that legislation by Congress was necessary to 
bring the territory within the line of the tariff laws in force at 
the time of the acquisition; and especially was this the case 
where the new territory had not, as the result of the acquisition, 
been incorporated into the United States as an integral part 
thereof, though coming under its sovereignty and subject as a 
possession, to the legislative powers of Congress.”’ 

But it has been claimed that if Porto Rico was not foreign 
within the meaning of the tariff laws, and that consequently the 
tax laid on goods entering that island from the United States 
is not within the purview of the impost or the inhibition of the 
expost clauses of the Constitution, then Porto Rico is domestic 
territory and the tax is void because repugnant to the first 
clause of Section 8, of Article I, of the Constitution, conferring 
upon Congress ‘‘the power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts,andexcises * * * butallduties,imposts, andexercises, 
shall be uniform throughout the United States.” 

But, says the Supreme Court, “this contention is but a 
re-statement of the proposition which the Court held to be 
unsound in Downes vs. Bidwell;’’ which held the uniformity 
clause of the Constitution to be inapplicable to Porto Rico. 
[The majority opinion in the Second Dooley case, cites Woodruff 
vs. Parham, 8 Wall p. 123, which held that the term ‘“‘impost”’ 
does not refer to articles imported from one State to another, 
but only from foreign countries. ] 

And thus we see that according to the most recent rulings 
of the highest judicial authority in the land, the territory ac- 
quired by the United States through the war with Spain, is not 
a part of the United States within that provision of the Consti- 
tution which provides for uniform duties, imposts and excises 
throughout the United States; nor is it foreign territory within 
the meaning of the general tariff laws. It is territory appurte- 
nant to the Union, acquired through the sovereign powers of 
the nation, governed by Congressional legislation through 
executive agents, and subject to the United States Constitution 
only so far as Congress in its wisdom, sees fit to extend and ap- 
ply it. 
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V. THE LEGAL STATUS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS IN TERRITORY 
APPERTAINING TO THE UNITED STATES. 

In the preceding pages it has been shown that following 
a conquest, military government founded upon necessity may 
continue as long as the dominant power sees fit. 

Under the war powers of military occupation, there can be 
little question as to the status of American citizens: soldiers 
and camp followers are amenable to the rules and Articles of 
War, or to the laws of war, and are not amenable to the laws 
orcourtsoftheoccupiedterritory. Criminal laws of the conquer- 
ing state have no validity in territory under military govern- 
ment, which, for belligerent purposes is always considered 
foreign; while those of the conquered state are retained as an 
act of grace for the benefit of the conquered alone. Legally, 
they have absolutely no jurisdiction over members of the in- 
vading army, retainers or camp followers thereof, or other civil- 
ians in the service of the conquering state. [Birkhimer p. 153, 
citing Dow and Johnson, 100 U. S. p. 158. Coleman vs. Tenn. 
97 U.S. p. 509. Birkhimer, 165, citing, 50 Atty. Gen. p. 55; 
97 U.S. p. 509. Clode, Military and Martial Law, p. 95.] 

The legal tribunals for the trial of American citizens under 
the jurisdiction of military government are therefore courts- 
martial, or provost courts and military commissions, depending 
upon whether or not the persons are connected with the army, 
either in government employ, or otherwise voluntarily accom- 
panying it. [Birkhimer, pp. 165 and 351.] 

After the precedents established through the use of these 
war courts in the Mexican, Civil and Spanish Wars, and the 
Philippine Insurrection, there is little or no question at the 
present time, as to their jurisdiction and authority. So that 
we shall pass rapidly to that phase of the question, involving 
the legal status of Americans, under that form of civil govern- 
ment—whatever its character, which succeeds military govern- 
ment. 
In the discussions which have preceded, it has been shown 
that while American sovereignty follows the flag, the provisions 
of the American Constitution do not follow ex proprio vigore. 
Such being the case, the question has arisen whether in that 
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acquired territory which is neither wholly foreign nor wholly 
domestic, American citizens can be deprived by legislation of 
certain rights guaranteed by the Constitution; whether they do 
not carry with them by certain principles of ex-territoriality, 
the privileges of the Bill of Rights—more especially if their 
presence in dependent territory is in obedience to the will of the 
sovereign power; and whether, when acting as executive agents 
of that sovereign power, Federal protection is not thrown around 
them, when acting in the performance of duty imposed by the 
Constitution and Laws of the United States. 

History has shown, and it cannot be denied, that in the 
reconstruction of territory gained by purchase or conquest, 
a condition of affairs often ensues, wholly incompatible with the 
granting of a liberal civil government, and the enjoyment of 
the complete bill of rights of our Constitution. 

The native inhabitants may still be exceedingiy unfriendly, 
or even hostile to the new government; their racial characteris- 
tics may be such as are inconsistent with the rendering of exact 
justice to their own citizens or to aliens; they may so lack 
intellectual or moral development, as to wholly or partially 
unfit them for self-government; or their previous domination 
by a sovereign power of a different code oflawsmay be suchas to 
temporarily, at least, disable them for unprejudiced adminis- 
tration of Anglo-Saxon standards of equity and integrity. 

Therefore, in instituting civil government over the territory 
acquired by the recent war with Spain, it was to be expected 
that Congress would withhold from the Islands the provisions 
of Section 1891, R. S., of 1878, which applied the Constitution 
to organized territory. 

However, in the organic Act of Congress, approved July 2, 
1902, providing civil government for the Philippines, practically 
every safe-guard of the Federal bill of rights was accorded the 
Philippine people with the exception of trial “by an impartial 
jury of the State and District wherein the crime shall have been 
committed’? which was omitted; and ‘“‘presentment or indict- 
ment by a Grand Jury”’ for which was substituted merely ‘‘due 
processs of law”’ for all criminal offenses. In Porto Rico, the 
“Foraker Act’’ continued in force the existing laws, except as 
modified by the Military Government; extended the Statutory 
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law of the United States to the Island, except where locally 
inapplicable; and expressly provided for the privilege of the 
writ of habeaus corpus. [See United States Statutes, 1900-01, 
p. 77. The Foraker Act was passed April 12, 1900, and Civil 
Government began May 1, 1900.] 

It is, therefore, evident that, the provisions of the Constt- 
tution not extending of themselves to unincorporated territory, 
American citizens appearing before the latter’s courts, may be 
denied certain of the benefits of American citizenship, under 
the Constitution. More particularly, this may be a denial of 
the right to trial by jury, one of the fixed institutions of the 
common law, dating back to Magna Charta. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has determined 
that this provision of the bill of rights may be withheld in its 
decision in the case of Dorr vs. U.S. (190 U.S. p. 154), in which 
it says: 

“The case (referring to Hawaii vs. Mankichi, 190 U.S. 
p. 197), is authority for the result arrived at in the case now 
before us, to wit, that a jury trial is not a Constitutional 
necessity in a criminal act in Hawaii or in the Philippine 
Islands.” 

Judge Magoon argues quite convincingly, in similar vein: 
That the common law did not attach to territory acquired 
by the United States through the late war with Spain; that 
the civil law continued in force, as it did for a time in territory 
acquired by the Louisiana purchase; that the right of trial 
by jury, however high its character, is an acquired right, not an 
inherent, fundamental right, such as life and liberty; and that if 
the right of trial by jury is derived from the Constitution, the 
right is in abeyance until Congress extends the right to the 
territory in question. [Magoon, pp. 110 113.] 

The opposite view is expressed in the dissenting opinion 
of Dorr vs. United States, delivered by Mr. Justice Harlan: 
[Dorr vs. U. S. 195, U.S. p. 156.] 

“According to the principles of the opinion just rendered, 
neither the Governor or any civil officer in the Philippine 
Islands, although citizens of the United States, although 
under an oath to support the Constitution, and although in 
those distant possessions for the purpose of enforcing the author- 
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ity of the United States, can claim of right the benefit of the 
jury provisions of the Constitution, if tried for crime committed 
in those Islands. 

“There are many thousands of American soldiers in the 
Philippines. Besides, they are there by command of the United 
States toenforceits authority. They carry the flag of the United 
States, and have not lost their American citizenship. Yet, if 
charged in the Philippines with having committed a crime 
against the United States, of which a civil tribunal may take 
cognizance, they cannot under the present decision, claim of 
right a trial by jury. So that, if an American soldier in the 
discharge of his duty, goes into what some call our outlying 
dependencies, he is, it seems, ‘outside of the Constitution.’ ”’ 

So also, in Coleman vs. Tennessee (97 U. S. pp. 509, 516,) 
the Supreme Court said: 

“Aside from this want of jurisdiction, there would be some- 
thing incongruous and absurd in permitting an officer or soldier 
of an invading army to be tried by his enemy whose country he 
had invaded.”’ 

To be sure, we have established consular courts in certain 
uncivilized and unenlightened countries for the trial of American 
citizens, to which the right of trial by jury does not apply; and 
quite recently have established a Federal Court at Shanghai, 
under the jurisdiction of the State Department, of similar 
nature. 

But this is as it should be, for according to the general 
rule of International Law, every independent state exercises 
full and complete jurisdiction over all persons physically 
situated, whether those persons are permanently or transitorily 
present; [Pomeroy’s International Law, p. 202.] and consular 
courts are established by treaty for the protection of American 
Citizens. [In re Ross, 140 U.S. p. 453.] 

Similarly, it would seem that insular-courts might try 
American citizens in outlying possesions, if such citizens have 
voluntarily taken residence in such territory, with full knowl- 
edge that it is legally not a part of the United States, within 
the full application of the Constitution. Their Constitutional 
rights would seem to be as much in abeyance as if they had 
taken residence in a foreign country. 
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But it would appear to be different with those agents of the 
sovereign power, whether civil or military, who are present by 
command of that sovereign, to enforce its authority. And this, 
for the following reasons: 

1. Whether the territory be looked upon as quasi-foreign 
or quasi-domestic, such agents are entitled to all the well-known 
rights and privileges of ex-territoriality. 

In Coleman vs. Tennessee, [Coleman vs. Tennessee, 97 U.S. 
pp. 509,515. AlsoSchooner Exchange vs. McFaddon, 7 Cranch 
p. 144.] the Supreme Court remarked: 

“Tt is well settled that a foreign army, permitted to march 
through country, or to be stationed in it by permission of its 
government or sovereign, is exempt from the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of the place.” 

2. The courts of territory appurtenant to the United 
States are legally without jurisdiction. The agents of the 
Federal Government are sent to such territory to support 
the Constitution and laws of the United States there; and it is 
well known that their presence in such territory has been a 
necessity. In fact, it isnot too much to say that in the majority 
of cases following conquest of foreign territory, the presence of 
troops is a strong moral factor in supporting civil government; 
in many cases, such civil government would not,stand for a 
moment, without the presence of troops. 

Such being the case, we find the laws of the, United States 
extending Federal protection to its agents, in the performance of 
its legal duties, one of which as is quite conceivable, being, its 
moral presence in conquered territory. 

In the case of in re Fair, [In re Fair, Fed. Report, p. 149.] 
the syllabus of the Court states: 

“‘An officer or agent of the United States, who does an act 
which is within the scope of his authority as such officer or 
agent, cannot be held to answer therefor under the criminal 
laws of another and different government. 

“The care, judgment, and discretion, which should be 
exercised by an officer of the United States in the performance 
of his duty, as such officer, are not to be measured by the criminal 
laws of_a state.” 
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In Tennessee vs. Davis, the syllabus of the Court reads: 
“The general goverment must cease to exist whenever it 
cannot enforce the exercise of its Constitutional powers within 
the States, by the instrumentality wits 
“If the case, whether civil or criminal, be one to which 


licial power of the United States extends, its removal 


y of its officers and agents. 


the ju 
to the Federal Court does not invade State jurisdiction. On 
the contrary, a denial of the right of the general government to 
remove, take charge of, and try, any case arising under the 
States, is a denial of its 


Constitution and laws of the United 
conceded sovereignty over a subject expressly committed to it.”’ 

Again, in the case of im re Neagle, the Supreme Court 
expressed the following opinion: [Ju re Neagle, 135 U. S. 
2, p. 62 (quoted in the Graften Case). See also, 7m re Fair, 100 
Fed. Rep. p. 157; U.S. vs. Clark, 31 Fed. Rep. p. 713.] 

“The United States is a government with authority ex- 
tending over the wholeterritoryofthe Union * * * . While 
it is limited in the number of its powers, so far as its sovereignty 
exends, it is supreme. No State government can exclude it 
from the exercise of any authority conferred upon it by the 
Constitution; obstruct its authorized officers against its will; 
or withhold from it for a moment, the cognizance of any sub- 
ject which that instrument has commited to it.” 

But it may be argued that the courts of dependent terri- 
tory are true Federal Courts, especially since they are author- 


, 


ized to prosecute in the ‘“‘name of the United States.’ 


But numerous decisions have maintained that territorial 
courts are not United States Courts, within the meaning of the 
Constitution. [Good vs. Martin, 90 U.S. pp. 90,98; McAllester 

U.S. 141 U.S., pp. 174, 184; Reynok oe J.B. ¥e, U.S. 
p. 145; Clinton vs. Englebrecht, 13 Wall pp. 434, 447; Horn- 
buckle vs. mera »s, 18 Wall, pp. 648, 655.] 

If we find the United States protectingits agents in prosecu- 
tions involving their constitutional duties in territory on the 
North American continent, how much more reason is there for 
such protection—as admirably pointed out by the counsel in 
the Grafton Case, in territory gained by conquest from Spain, 
with all the natural prejudices against the agents of the dominant 
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power, with laws based on the Spanish code, and whose citizens 
are not citizens of the United States. | [Magoon, pp. 60, 114.] 

How, it may be asked, should the present status of Federal 
agents, be corrected? 

1. In the first place, in territory acquired through con- 
quest, the Executive in recommending and Congress in pro- 
viding civil government for all or any part of such territory, 
should err on the side of caution. Among our people there 
seems to exist what at times almost amounts to a hysteria, to 
introduce civil government among people who are not only 
not intellectually or morally fitted for it, but are oftentimes 
far happier to be ruled temporarily, at least, by the strong hand. 
Premature establishment of civil government, is alike embar- 
rasing to both civiland military authorities, resultingin prejudice 
to United States authority in the eyes of the conquered race. 
Far preferable, it would seem to military men, would bea liberal 
military government with municipal self-government, until 
there is absolutely no doubt that the people are prepared for the 
responsible duties of provincial or insular self-government. 

2. The establishment of a District Court in some one 
place, in each of our ‘nsular possessions, with the usual functions. 
There can be no doubt that the trial by jury, prescribed for 
Federal Courts in clause 3, Section 2, of Article III, of the 
Constitution, could be successfully applied to criminal cases 
involving Federal Agents, whether the latter be American 
citizens or aliens. 

3. <As an alternative for the above, let all cases noted, 
be sent to the nearest United States Court—say to San Francisco 
from the Philippines, for trial—principals, witnesses, and at- 
torneys. 

Only by some such correction of legal status as the above, 
will Federal Agents of the Union, feel that acting as such in 
territory appertaining to the United States they have not been 
shorn of certain of the rights of their American citizenship, 
by the very soverign authority, whose mandates they are en- 
deavoring to uphold and defend among an alien people. 

And now, looking in retrospect at the foregoing study of 
the American Constitution in its relation to the legal status 
of acquired territory, it seems that the breadth and depth 
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of its scope and purport have ever been commensurate with all 
demands of the past, and will be equal to all requirements of 
the future. 

There have been those who feared that it might not rise 
to conditions born of conquest in foreign lands; those who ex- 
patiated upon fancied imperfections, not forseen by the framers; 
and those, indeed, who feared that its powers were being over- 
ridden in adapting its provisions to new and strange situations. 

But it would be strange indeed, if its framers intended 
to deprive their successors in the Federal Government, of 
any of those sovereign powers possessed and maintained by 
any other great government. 

As Mr. Justice Bradley remarked in the Legal Tender 
Cases: [12 Wall p. 554.] 

“The Constitution of the United States established a 
Government, not a league, compact, or partnership. * * * 
As a Government, it was invested with all the attributes of 
sovereignty. It is not only a Government, but it is a National 
Government, and the only government in this country, that 
has the character of nationality. Such being the character 
of the General Government, it seems to be a self-evident proposi- 
tion that it is invested with all those inherent and implied 
powers, which at the time of adopting the Constitution, were 
generally considered to belong to every government as such, 
and as being essential to the exercise of its functions.”’ 

Always a marvellous instrument, the unprejudiced student 
finds it rising superior to all doubts and equal to all situations— 
more than ever a wonderful monument to the foresight and 
wisdom of its progenitors. 


APPENDIX I. 


SOME OF THE MORE IMPORTANT PROBLEMS WHICH CONFRONTED 
MILITARY GOVERN MENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


1. Slavery in the Sulu Archipelago. A treaty of August 
20, 1899, continuing generally the relations previously existing 
between the Sultan of Sulu and Spain, recognized the continue 
ance of slavery. This agreement was subsequently approved 
by President McKinley, with the proviso that it should never 
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be construed as giving consent by the United States to the ex- 
istence of slavery or polygamy. No action was ever taken 
upon it by Congress. It was later abrogated by the President 
—March 2, 1904, because of failure of the Sultan to fulfill 
the conditions of the treaty. (Report of the War Dept. 1899, 
Vol. 1, Part 4, pp. 152—154.). 

2. The Spanish tariff laws first put in force, as well as 
the revised tariffs, provided for export duties, which was 
contrary to the Constitution, if the latter applied to conquered 
territory. (Magoon, p. 217; also, Report W. D., 1899, I, pt. 4, 
p. S33). 

3. After the beginning of the Philippine Insurrection, the 
territory was considered hostile, and controllable by the war 
powers of the President; hence, the imposition of taxes to con- 
trol trade with the insurgents, for which there were Mexican 
and Civil War precedents. (Magoon, p. 210) 

4. The right to regulate inter-island trade. Diamages were 
demanded by a British vessel—Wzll of the Wisp—because 
forbidden by the military government to trade with the Sulu 
Islands, contrary (as alleged) to the protocols agreed to in 
1885, between Great Britian, Germany and Spain. 

Held, by the War Department, that treaties of commerce 
do not attach to the soil upon a change of sovereignty. (Magoon, 
p. 302.) A similar complaint was made by Germany in 1900— 
that protocols did not cease; that Spain had never acquired 
sovereignty over the Sulu group; and that trade restrictions 
were contrary to the open-door policy. Held, by Secretary 
Root, that military necessity required the regulation of trade, 
and was independent of the permanent tariff policy of the United 
States, or its position concerning the protocols. (Magoon, 
p. 338.) 

5. Held, by the Military Government, that claims of 
individuals for the return of money, bonds, or securities, held 
by the former Spanish Government, for various purposes, were 
claims against Spain and not against the United States, as all 
funds in the Insular Treasury were surrendered as public funds. 
(Magoon, p. 624.) 
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6. Held, by the Secretary of War, that captured funds 
could be disposed of neither by military or civil government, 
but that such property instantly became public property of 
the United States, and the right to dispose thereof is vested in 
Congress. (Magoon, p. 621.) 

7. Held, inthe case of certain individuals who applied for 
the return of their estates which had been ‘‘embargoed”’ by the 
Spanish authorities, on charges of treason, that the United States 
was not justified in setting aside the laws of Spain, the decisions 
of her courts, or even the decrees of that country; but that the 
relief prayed for was civil in its nature, and should be sought in 
the civil courts of the conquered territory. (Report W. D., 
1899, I, pt. 4, p. 38.) 

8. Held by the Secretary of War, in the claim of a London 
firm, forwarded through diplomatic channels, for damages 
growing out of the failure of the municipality of Manila to keep 
an alleged contract—which fact the municipality denied—that 
the claim was one for unliquidated damages, which, being 
alien claims, should be presented by the British Government 
to Congress, through the Secretary of State. (Magoon, p. 409.) 

9. Held, by the Military Government, that while the 
military authorities held only the City of Manila, a railroad tax 
could not be collected because it was a provincial tax, and sub- 
ject to dispute by the Spanish Governor at Iloilo. (Report W. 
D., 1899, I, pt. 4, p. 31.) 

10. The War Department (May 11, 1899), having di- 
rected the Collector of Customs at ports under Military Govern- 
ment to perform the duties formerly belonging to United States 
Consuls or Consulars Officers—it was held that these officials were 
representatives of the Insular Government and not of the 
United States; and that their reports should properly be made 
to the War Department, and not to the State Department. 
(Magoon, p. 487.) 

11. Throughout the administration of Military Govern- 
ment, especially after the beginning of hostilities with the in- 
surgents, it was held proper and necessary to deny liberty to 
the press by rigid censorship of the local press, and of press- 


despatches. 
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12. A short time after the occupation of Manila, orders 
were issued, applying the United States exclusion laws to 
Chinese immigration—an order founded on public policy 
rather than military necessity. (Report W. D., 1899, I, pt. 4, 


Dp. 33.) 








ROLE AND ORGANIZATION OF CAVALRY. 


By CAPTAIN HOWARD R. HICKOK, FIFTEENTH CAVALRY. 


‘The Pendulum swings from side to side, 
As ever it has and must 
It swings to right, it.swings to wrong, 
It tarries at each a bit too long; 
But it never stops at the golden mean, 
And never will till the old world machine, 
Is scrapped in cosmic dust.” 


S° much has been recently said and written concerning 
* cavalry and there has been so much cant, sophistry, and 
mis-statement on the subject that the present time is opportune 
to examine the evidence and to review some of the points 
bearing on the matter. 

Medieval influences and institutions had passed out 
practically by the end of the Thirty Years’ War. Firearms 
had come into general use, both for mounted and dismounted 
use, but the tactical use of the various tactical branches was 
capable of development, needing only the brain of a master to 
discern and put into effect the necessary changes. ‘The Seven 
Years’ War at this juncture brought forward Frederick the Great 
who, at least so far as concerned cavalry, created the solution. 

The flint lock musket was adopted toward the close of 
the Seventeenth Century and was continued as the military small 
arms for a century and a half. It was the weapon used in the 
Wars of Frederick the Great, of the French Revolution, and 
of Napoleon. While sighted up to 200 yards, it was most useful 


and effective within 100 yards. Only within seventy-five 
yards was it at all accurate. In other words, cavalry could 
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then remain all day waiting for the golden moment at a distance 
from the firing line at which it would be absolutely safe but at 
which now it would be subjected to annihilation. 


FROM 1740 To 1861. 


‘‘When Frederick the Great ascended the Prusssian throne 
he found his army very highly disciplined and capable of ma- 
neuvering with considerable precision, but the system of tactics 
was very faulty. The cavalry was composed of large men 
mounted upon powerful horses, and carefully trained to fire 
in line both on foot and on horseback. The force was of the 
heaviest type and quite incapable of rapid movement. In 
fact, the cavalry of all European States had degenerated into 
unwidely masses of horsemen, who, unable to move at speed, 
charged at a slow trot and fought only with pistol and carbine.” 
(‘History of Cavalry,” Denison, p. 255.] 

“His first change was to prohibit absolutely the use of 
firearms mounted, and to rely upon the charge at full speed, 
sword in hand. He taught his horsemen to disregard the fire 
of the enemy’s squadrons, and to rush in with the utmost 
vigor, and in order that this charge at speed should be as 
effective as possible, he lightened the equipment and armament 
of his soldiers, and took every possible measure to enable them 
to move rapidly and in good order over every kind of ground.” 
[Denison pp. 255-6.] 

“ * * * Out of twenty-two great battles fought by 
Frederick, his cavalry won at least fifteen of them. 

“Cavalry at this time reached its zenith. Everything had 
paved the way for it, and it only required the genius to see the 
opening, and take advantage of it, to give cavalry the greatest 
success. For nearly fifty years both the horse and foot in all 
armies had been relying mainly on firearms. The infantry 
had abandoned the pike, and adopted the bayonet, which, 
although a good enough defense against cavalry charging at a 
slow trot, was not very available against a charge at full speed. 
The slow and unwieldly horsemen, against whom Seidlitz and 
Ziethen led the active cavalry of the great Frederick, could not 
with their useless and clumsy pistols and carbines check the 
advance of charging squadrons which, inspired by their rapid 
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movement, would be carried violently through the hostile 
ranks. Warnery says, and we can well believe him, ‘Experience 
has convinced me in more than a hundred occasions, for I 
have never seen a squadron depend upon its fire, that has not 
been overthrown by that which came upon it at speed without 
firing.’ 

“The infantry, also, unaccustomed to the new style of 
fighting would at first be taken by surprise and defeat; and, 
once broken, the carnage would be so great as to have a very 
serious moral effect upon the remainder of the army. One or 
two successes would so improve the moral of cavalry, and so 
dispirit the infantry, that in every succeeding action the horse- 
man would more easily break the ranks of the foot soldiers, 
and in the confidence of success, the charge would be so boldly 
and violently given as to crush everything before it. This has 
evidently heen one reason of the wonderful and continual 
successes of the cavalry under the great Seidlitz and the other 
Prussian leaders during the Seven Years’ War. 

‘““At no time in ancient or modern history, not even in the 
wars of Hannibal and Alexander, have more brilliant deeds 
been performed by the cavalry than were achieved by the horse- 
men of Frederick the Great in his later wars; and the secret 
of their success lay in the careful training of the individual 
soldier, in the constant maneuvering in masses, in the reliance 
upon the sword, and in the fiery energy as well as the prudent 
judgment of the great general who commanded it.’’ |[Denison, 
pp. 256-7.] 

‘‘Seidlitz and Ziethen both bestowed great attention to the 
instruction of the cavalry. After the men had been well trained 
in the riding schools they were maneuvered in large masses 
over rough ground to prepare them for’service before the enemy. 
Seidlitz was accustomed to exercise his regiment at full speed 
over broken ground, and men were often killed. 

“Frederick once found fault with him on account of the 
number of deaths so occasioned, Seidlitz cooly answered—'If 


you make such a fuss about a few broken necks, your Majesty 
will never have the bold horsemen you require in the field.’ 
This anecdote is a striking illustration of the spirit in which 
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the cavalry of the great Frederick were trained and handled.” 
[Denison, pp. 263-4. ] 

Besides reforming its tactics, Frederick reorganized his 
cavalry. His regiment of cuirassiers contained five squadrons 
each of two companies of seventy men each, which is the basis 
of the general European cavalry organization as it exist today. 
Likewise Frederick’s cavalry tactics are the general principles 
on which European cavalry is employed even to this day. 

‘The great success of the Prussian monarch in these cam- 
paigns, in the face of enormous odds, gave the Prussian army an 
extraordinary reputation and established Frederick as the most 
skillful general of the age. The reforms in drill and organiza- 
tions introduced by him were naturally copied and imitated 
by the other European nations until the Prussian system be- 
came the model of the civilized world. 

‘This naturally had an important influence upon the cav- 
alry, and for many years, in fact we may say almost to the 
present day, the cavalry systems of most armies were based 
in their main feature upon the Prussian cavalry of Seidlitz and 
Ziethen.”’ [Denison, p. 276.] 

But, skillful as was Frederick’s cavalry on the battlefield, 
it was deficient in minor tactics and this deficiency led more 
than once to disaster. The Napoleonic wars followed soon 
after those of Frederick and the lessons and resultant changes 
were still evident. Napoleon, past master of the military art 
that he was, recognized the powers and limitations of cavalry 
of the time and took the steps to adopt the means at his disposal 
to the circumstances. He organized an efficient light cavalry 
service for minor operations and heavy masses for battle, 
The consumption of men in his wars being enormous, to replace 
them the training was necessarily limited. This led to the 
employment of great masses which overcame the enemy by 
sheer weight. The range of firearms had remained as in the 
time of Frederick and the employment of masses in this way 
would not subject troops to the annihilation of the present 
day firearm. The efficiency of his cavalry, both on the field 
of battle and in detached and minor operations, was maintained 
on a par with that of the other arms and contributed equally 
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with them to his successes. The mounted charge was its 
habitual battle tactics. 

‘The battle of Eylau has been often referred to by the 
writers on cavalry tactics; and the circumstances of the snow- 
storm rendering the muskets of the infantry useless, mentioned 
to illustrate the fact that in heavy rains and snow, infantry 


L 


might often be placed at the mercy of the cavalry who relying 
upon the ‘armes blanches’ could charge the foot soldiers, when 
deprived of their great defensive power, the musketry fire. At 
the present day, however, since the discovery of fixed ammuni- 
tion, such a thing cannot occur, and that point loses, therefore, 
its interest to the cavalry officers of the future.’’ [Denison, p. 
309. | 

“It is a fact well worthy to be remembered, that this 
(1806-7) was the first campaign that Napoleon ever fought in 
which his successes were not decisive and vigorously followed 
up. To the Russian cavalry can be attributed the great 
change, and we shall soon see how the influence of these irregular 
and undisciplined horsemen was in the end the most important 
influence in destroying the gigantic power founded by the mar- 
vellous military genius of the great Napoleon.’ [Denison, p. 
310.] 

‘The following opinion of a French officer, General Morand, 
as to the value of the Cossack and their service in the war of 
1812 is clear and to the point. He says: ‘But these rude 
horsemen are ignorant of our divisions, of or regular alignment, 
of all that order which we so overweeningly estimated. There 
custom is to keep their horse close between their legs; their 
feet rest in broad stirrups, which support them when they use 
their arms. They spring from a state of rest to a full gallop, 
and at that gallop they make a dead halt; their horses second 
their skill, and seem only part of themselves; these men are 
always on the alert, they move with extraordinary rapidity, 
have few wants, and are full of warlike ardour.’ 

““What a magnificent spectacle was that of the French 
cavalry, flashing in gold and steel under the rays of a June sun, 
extending its lines upon the flanks of the hills on the Niemen, and 
burning with eagerness and courage. What bitter reflections 
are those of the ineffectual maneuvers which exhausted it 
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against the Cossack, those irregular forces until then so despised 
but which did more for Russia than all the regular armies of 
that empire! Every day they were to be seen on the horizon; 
extended over an immense line, whilst their daring flankers 
came and braved useveninourranks. Weformed,and marched 
against this line, which the moment we reached it, vanished, and 
the horizon no longer showed anything but birch trees and 
pines; but an hour afterwards, whilst our horses were feeding, 
the attack was resumed, and a black line again presented it- 
self; the same maneuvers were resumed, which were followed 
by the same results. It was thus that the finest and bravest 
cavalry exhausted and wasted itself against men whom it 
deemed unworthy of its valor, and who, nevertheless, were 
sufficient to save the empire, of which they are the real sup- 
port and sole deliverers. To put the climax to our affliction 
it must be added, that our cavalry was more numerous than 
the Cossacks, that it was supported by the artillery, the lightest 
and bravest, the most formidable that ever was mowed down by 
death. It must further be stated that its commandant, the 
admired of heroes, took the precaution of having himself sup- 
ported in every maneuver by the most intrepid infantry; and 
nevertheless, the Cossacks returned covered with spoils and 
glory, to the fertile banks of the Danaetz, whilst the soil of 
Russia was strewn with the carcases and arms of our warriors, so 
bold, so unflinching, so devoted to the glory of our country.’ 
“It is an interesting and instructive fact that these horse- 
men were in 1813 and 1814 armed and accustomed to operate 
upon a somewhat similar system to that which, we shall find, 
was used most extensively and successfully by the cavalry en- 
gaged during the American Civil War. In the campaign on 
the Elbe and Rhine the Cossack fought often as mounted in- 
fantry. Having referred to the great service of these troopers, 
we will copy the following letter from Captain Ganzauge, of 
the Prussian Lancers of the Guard, to Captain Nolan: 
““During great part of the last war against the French, I 
was attached to the Cossacks of the Don. These men were 
at that time but little accustomed to the use of firearms. Whilst 
advancing into western Europe the advantage of firearms 
became apparent, more particularly when acting on intersected 
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and difficult ground; and the Cossacks managed to arm them- 
selves with French infantry muskets which they picked up on the 
field. Then originated amongst them the practice of dismount- 
ing by turns, where the ground was favorable, and thus engag- 
ing the enemy in skirmishing order. I have myself seen them 
in this way beat cavalry very superior to them in numbers, and 
infantry also, when either the cavalry or the infantry attempted 
to attack them singly. In such cases the infantry soldiers 
opposed to them were afraid of the mounted men, who stuck 
close to their dismounted comrades with the led horses; and 
these dismounted men were ready to jump into the saddle at 
any moment and rush upon the enemy if they gave way or were 
driven from their cover. 

‘To this manner of skirmishing I attribute entirely the 
success of these Cossacks during the campaign on the Elbe 
and the Rhine, and the decided superiority they acquired over 
the enemy’s cavalry in all outpost work and detached war- 
i ». 332-3-4. | 


was invented in the Seventeeth 


fare.’’’ [Denison, 

Although the ri 
Century and the increased precision of fire so to be obtained 
was well known, the various difficulties, such as deforming of 
the bullet in loading from the muzzle, fouling, slowness in load- 
ing, etc., prevented the general adoption of this invention. 
Rifled firearms were favorites with the Americans in the Revo- 
lutionary War. In 1853 Captain Minié of the French service 
invented the elongated, cannelured, hollow base bullet that 
bears his name. This bullet gave increased range, penetration 
and precision to the rifle. 

“This bullet which expanded after loading, by the force of 
the explosion, and so took the shape of the grooves, at once 
did away with the difficulty of loading, and gave to the infantry 
a weapon which, to greatly increases range and power of pene- 
tration, added much greater precision in aim. 

“This was the second great blow that cavalry received 
through the introduction of gunpowder. In the first place the 
great power of penetration obtained by the use of firearms had 
soon caused the abolition of armor, and the revival of the 
infantry force. This second invention, which trebled the range 
and increased the accuracy of fire, could not fail to alter 
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materially the relations between the cavalry andinfantry. This 
being soon followed by several effective and practical methods of 
loading the breech, the rapidity of fire has been increased four- 
fold, so that a body of cavalry charging upon a force of infantry 
would have to run the gauntlet of at least ten shots, well aimed, 
where in the time of Frederick the Great or Napoleon, one 
volley alone would be fired. 

“Tt cannot be denied that these important inventions must 
materially effect the tactics and employment of the cavalry 
in modern wars, and it becomes important to consider carefully 
what changes should be made in the organization, armament, 
and employment of cavalry, in order to meet the difficulties 
that are day by day gathering around it. 

‘The best way to deal with the subject seems to be to trace 
c'osely the effect of rifled and breech-loading weapons upon the 
mounted service, in those wars which have lately taken place, 
and upon the experience thereby gained, to base our suggestions 
as to the future armament and use of cavalry in war. 

“The first war in which the Minié rifle was used was that 
between Russia and the allied powers of Western Europe, in 
the Crimea, in 1854. In this war the operations were almost 
altogether confined to a protracted and closely contested siege, 
and there were very few opportunities for testing the value of 
the cavalry as against infantry. At the battle of the Alma, 
the allies had about 1,000 cavalry, a force totally inadequate 
to compete with the much superior numbers of the Russian 
horse. There were consequently no charges of cavalry during 
the action, and even after it, Lord Raglan, the English Com- 
mander, would not allow his horsemen to follow up his success, 
from fear of having them cut to pieces by the Russian cavalry 
and artillery.” [Denison, pp. 348-9.] 

The charge of the Light Brigade at Balaklava, undertaken 
through a misunderstanding, was senseless from a military 
standpoint, even though it is a favorite theme of the poet. 
In the various European wars that took place about this time 
there can be found instances in which cavalry made effective 
mounted charges and which rebounded to the credit and glory 
of those participating. But on the whole, it must be said that 
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the battlefield luster and usefulness of cavalry mounted 
charges was waning. 

“The deadly effect of the new rifles, on account of their 
long range, at once created sort of panic in reference to the 
cavalry service, and the professional soldiers, fully appreciating 
the great effect of the new invention must have upon the mounted 
service, at once held that their sphere of usefulness was much 
diminished, and the opinion soon became general that the days 
of the cavalry were numbered, and that the force would have to 
be either abolished altogether, or else greatly reduced.”” [Deni- 


son, p. 353.] 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 

The next war of importance is the American Civil War. 
Both sides were new to the business of war, on a large scale. 
Both had to create armies and to learn the A, B, C’s of the pro- 
fession. Neither side had long standing traditions nor preju- 
dices and both were free to work out and develop principles 
according to the circumstances and means at hand. The re- 
sult was a revolution in the entire theory of the tactical handling 
of cavalry. 

‘The exigencies of a new country, the absolute want of 
regularity and order, the necessity of adopting and arranging 
everything to suit ciremstances, the continual habit of contriv- 
ing and inventing methods of meeting difficulties of the most 
varried and complicated character, which were continually 
arising in the bush, had the natural result of making the Ameri- 
can people use the power of reason to the highest possible ex- 
tent. This developed their inventive faculties to the utmost, 
and it has resulted in producing the shrewdest and most self- 
reliant people in the world. The power of invention of the 
native Yankee is proverbial.’’ [Denison, p. 351.] 

“In the first great battle, that of Bull’s Run, on the 21st 
July, 1861, the Federal Army, consisting of some 40,000 men, 
had only seven companies of cavalry, hardly one small regi- 
ment, while on the Southern side the proportion was not much 
greater. These shrewd people, who at the opening of the war, 
acted upon the ideas, at that time very prevalent, of the use- 
lessness of cavalry as against the new infantry firearms, soon 
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discovered their mistake, and the mounted service increased 
rapidly, so much so that in the latter part of the war the 
Northern States, maintained no less than 80,000 cavalry, 
almost all mounted riflemen.’”’ [Denison, p. 359.] 

‘“‘Another reason led to the introduction of mounted rifle- 
men that will seem strange to the European reader, particularly 
to the European cavalry officer. There is no principle more 
firmiy established among the professional writers on cavalry 
tactics than that the sword is the most deadly and effective 
weapon that can be placed in the hands of a horseman. The 
moral effect of horsemen charging sword in hand is very great 
in all European armies; and no principle is laid down more 
positively than the maxim that cavalry relying on fireams 
must certainly be beaten. 

“In America strange to say, the exact reverse is the fact. 
There the people had the greatest contempt for the sword, 
their small forces of regular cavalry trained upon the European 
plan, alone placing implicit confidence init. The habit of the 
individual citizen of being often armed with a revolver, and 
having almost always a rifle of his own, as well as the wonder- 
ful skill acquired in their use, gave them naturally a high 
opinion of their favorite weapons. At oncea feeling of contempt 
for the sword sprang up in the Southern armies and although 
at the outset of the war the Northern cavalry, and particularly 
the regulars, used the saber, the Southern troops, both mounted 
and dismounted, so despised the weapon that nothing could 
make them give way to a charge of cavalry, saber in hand. 

“A distinguished Southern general told the writer that this 
contempt of the Southern infantry for the sword was marvel- 
lous. He said he had seen lines of skirmishers and lines of 
battle of infantry charged by Northern regular cavalry, and 
when his men would see them coming the cry would be raised 
along the line, ‘Here, boys, are those fools coming again with 
their sabers; give it to them; and they would laugh and joke 
at the idea as if it were the extremity of folly.’ 

“The writer has often heard officers of General Morgan’s 
command speaking in the same way. In referring to actions 
with bodies of Federal cavalry they wouldsay: “They charged 
down upon us with their sabers, but when we saw that we knew 
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we had the fight all in our own lands, for it was simply silly 
for them to think they could do anything with us in that way.’ 

“So strong was this feeling in the west at the outset of the 
war, that the hastily raised and imperfectly equipped Southern 
cavalry, armed as they often were at first simply with double- 
barrelled fowling-pieces loaded with slugs, would charge at speed 
at a line of hostile cavalry, firing both barrels into the enemy’s 
faces, and then would then dash through, striking with the 
butts of their guns. 

“With this type of soldier to recruit from, and under these 
circumstances, Major General John H. Morgan revived and 
improved the principal of the dragoon organization, and applied 
it successfully to the fullest extent.’’ [Denison, pp. 360-1.] 

For the American military student it should be unneces- 
sary here to go at length into the cavalry operations of the Civil 
War. All are more or less familiar with the operations of 
Stuart, Wilson, Morgan, Forrest, Sheridan, etc., and with the 
tactics they employed. Their forces werealways ready tocharge 
mounted when occasioned offered, using either sword or pistol. 
But they more frequently, almost universally, used their horses 
as a means of rapid transportation and then dismounted to 
fight on foot. These were the characteristics of all the great 
engagements in which they fought. These were the tactics 
that destroyed Hood’s army after Nashville, made the campaign 
of Selma a success, won Five Forks, and at Appomattox put an 
end to the War. 

“Sir Henry Havelock’s comments on the affair (Appomat- 
tox Court House) are well worthy of consideration, as the views 
of an officer of high training and great experience in the field. 
‘The mode of which Sheridan, from the special arm- 
ing and training of his cavalry, was made to deal with the rear 
guard first, to overtake it in retreat, then to pass completely 
beyond it, to turn, face it, and take up at leisure a position 
strong enough to enable him to detain it, in spite of its naturally 
fierce and determined efforts to break through, is highly charac- 
teristic of the self-reliant, all-sufficing, efficiency, to which at this 
time the Northern horsemen had been brought. The practical 
experience of nearly four years of continual war, the entire and 
untrammeled confidence placed in good men amongst the 


He says: 
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Northern leaders, when they proved themselves to be so, and 
the complete freedom left them of devising and executing the 
improvement their daily experience suggested, had enabled 
Sheridan, and one or two more of similar bent of mind, to shake 
themselves free of the unsound traditions of European cavalry 
theory, and to make their own horse, not the jingling, brilliant 
costly, but almost helpless unreality it is with us, but a force 
that was able, on all grounds, in all circumstances, to act freely 
and efficiently, without any support from infantry. 

‘**Not only is there no European cavalry, with which the 
writer is acquainted, that could have acted the part now played 
by the force under Sheridan, but there is not on record, that he 
is aware of, an instance in the eventful wars of the last of the 
present century in Europe of a strong rear-guard having been 
thus effectually dealt with.’ Again he says: ‘Had it beenany 
European cavalry, unarmed with ‘repeaters’ and untrained to 
fight on foot, that was barring the way, any cavalry whose 
only means of detention consisted in the absurd ineffectual fire 
of mounted skirmishers, or in repeated charges with lance or 
sabre, the Confederate game would have been simple and easy 
enough.’’’ [Denison, pp. 392-3.] 

‘The accounts of actions contained in the foregoing pages 
serve to show, that in the American Civil War the contending 
parties had certainly originated and improved a system of 
working cavalry that was capable of producing great results. 
No one can read the accounts of Morgan’s raids, of Forrest’s 
expeditions, of Stuart’s great sweeping reconnaissance, of 
Grierson’s operations in Mississippi, of Wilson’s invading 
army of cavalry, of Sheridan’s turning movement at Peters- 
burg, of his fighting in line of battle, of his pursuits, etc., with- 
out feeling that the mounted rifle principle had been wonder- 
fully effective, and that it is the proper method of using horsemen 
under the improved state of projectile weapons. 

“The professional cavalry officer in Europe, wrapt up in 
the traditions of the wars of Frederick the Great and Napoleon, 
bearing in mind the failure of the dragoon principle in the 
seventeenth century, and holding it as a fixed principal that 
cavalry relying upon firearms are necessarily worthless; has 
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never given the proper weight to the teachings of the American 
Civil War. 

“Tt has been argued that the country was not suited to the 
use of cavalry proper, that the raw levies had no opportunities 
of becoming sufficiently trained to make mounted charges on a 
great scale, and it has been held that although mounted rifle- 
men had been so effective, it was no proof that well trained 
cavalry, upon the old principle, would not have done equally 
well, if not better. It seems to have been forgotten, that four 
long years of war, with constant drilling and fighting, must have 
produced as efficient troops as could be found. General Lee’s 
Army at Chancellorsville was as effective and well disciplined 
an army as then existed in any part of the world and the battle 


iy 


of Chancellorsville is strong proof of the truth of the statement. 
[Denison, pp. 394-5.] 

Cavalry used on the foregoing ennunicated principles has 
often been termed ‘‘mounted infantry,’ frequently in a spirit 
of contempt and witha view to discounting its value and achieve- 
ments. Nevertheless, these are the principles in which the 
great majority of American cavalrymen firmly believe. 


1866. 


The Austro-Prussian War was fought one year after the 
American Civil War ended. The principles developed in the 
latter were not here given consideration. The great Von Moltke 
regarded our war with contempt, dismissing further considera- 
tion by saying that nothing was to be learned from the conflicts 
of armed mobs. In this war both the Prussian and Austrian 
cavalry were numerous, well horsed, and well drilled in the 
orthodox school of Frederick. According to European stand- 
ards, which regarded all other with scorn and disdain as bar- 
barian, there was no better cavalry than the Prussian and 


Austrian. 

“In this war the cavalry did not exercise any important 
influence upon the results, nor did they render any valuable 
service in any army. We look in vain in the records of the 
war for great charges of cavalry in mass, such as were the strik- 
ing features of the most of Frederick the Great’s battles, and of 
Napoleon’s. No action, save that of Nachod, was won by the 
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charges of the Prussian horse, while the Austrian light cavalry, 
the successor of those who had enshrouded the great Prussian 
monarch in an atmosphere of pandours, and shut him off from 
all information, had so fallen back from their former reputation 
that they not only did not conceal the movement of their own 
army from the enemy, but actually were so negligent in watch- 
ing the foe as to permit the Prussian Guard Corps, at the battle 
of Koniggratz, to penetrate into the heart of the Austrian 
position, seize the key of it, and to secure the victory.’”’ [Deni- 
son, p. 397.] 

“The little use made by Benedek of his light horse is a 
proof that he had not been much impressed by the struggle 
which had shortly before taken place in the New World. Al- 
though in its own country, among a friendly population, where 
every information might readily have been obtained, the 
Austrian cavalry had done but little service in acquiring knowl- 
edge of the enemy’s movement. They had made no raids upon 
the Prussian flank or rear, had cut off no convoys, destroyed 
no railroad lines, cut no telegraphs, wearied and harrassed no 
outposts, and, in fact, had neglected a great many duties that 
the mounted riflemen of America were continually and success- 
fully performing. 

“The Prussian cavalry in their outpost work had not yet 
learned the proper and effective method of covering the advance 
of an invading army. Their cavalry in this war, regulated its 
movement by the march of the invading columns, and did not 
precede them to a very great distance; while the Austrian 
cavalry, as we have said, kept within a small radius, and 
without enterprise or dash only fought when they were attacked 
by the advancing Prussian horse. When the hostile cavalry 
did meet, when they did engage, no doubt they were well drilled, 
maneuvered steadily, and fought on both sides with the greatest 
gallantry, but can the reader compare the service of the horse- 
men on both sides with those performed in the United States, 
without admitting that the service rendered, and the results 
gained by the mounted riflemen in America, were not infinitely 
greater than those of the horsemen in Bohemia in 1866? Nor 
can any doubt that the American system was more suited to 
the improvement in the modern projectile weapons.’’ [Deni- 
son, pp. 400-1.] 
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THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR, 1870-1. 

The French had on a war footing 40,000 cavalry armed 
for and organized into the various classes then recognized, 
such as lancers, curiassiers, dragoons, chasseurs, hussars, etc. 
Some were designed solely for charging and were correspond- 
ingly armed, their chief weapon being the lance or sword. Some 
regiments, in addition to the charging weapon, were provided 
with carbines, although the views as to the proper use of the 
latter weapon were not well developed. The Germans had 
about 56,000 cavalry similarly armed and trained. Much 
should be expected, but let us see what happened. 

‘The experience of the Civil War in America had taught no 
lesson to the French, they considering, as the armies there were 
not originally formed of professional soldiers, that the teachings 
of the campaigns could be of no value.” 

“They seemed to forget that four years of continual 
fighting in the field with varying success would produce pro- 
fessional soldiers of the highest type, men whose practical 
knowledge of the business of war would be greater than if their 
whole lives had been devoted to peace training. The French, 
therefore, had gained no advantage from the example of the sys- 
tem of working cavalry that had been in use in America; and 
consequently from the very first their outpost service proved 
an utter failure, and their horsemen though brave and gallant 
soldiers, were so badly handled, and their employment so little 
understood, that they were uselessly sacrificed at Worth and 
Sedan to no purpose.”’ [Denison pp. 403-4.] 

In this war there were some cavalry charges that have be- 
come historic, the first being that of Michel’s cuirassier brigade 
at Worth, of which the historian says: 

‘“ * * * Michel’s brigade and the 6th French Lancers 
which charged with them, were almost detroyed; very few of 
them again reached the army. The Prussian hussars lost one 
man killed, twenty-three wounded, and thirty-five horses. The 
losses of the infantry were very inconsiderable. 

“This sacrifice of the cavalry brigade served no other pur- 
pose than to gain time for the retreat of the French right wing. 
The charge was gallantly made, the men rode boldly on, there 
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was no hesitation, and yet the fire of the infantry, who, it will 
be remarked, relied solely on their needle-guns, and did not 
even form squares, was sufficient to defeat and destroy them. 
We shall find other examples in this war of the little chance cav- 
alry have of successfully using the old system of cavalry tactics.”’ 
[Denison pp. 405-6.] 

The next noted charge of the wars was that of Von Bredow’s 
brigade at Vionville. 

‘“ * * * General Bredow commanded the brigade, 
which consisted of three squadrons of the 7th Curiassiers and 
three of the 16th Lancers. He charged in one line, but fromthe 
delay of the 16th Lancers in deploying, the charges took place, 
unintentionally,inechelon. Under a heavy fire of artillery they 
rode onward, the guns were soon reached, the gunners cut down; 
and then on rushed the horsemen, at full speed, upon the lines 
of infantry in the rear, who received the charging squadrons 
with volleys of musketry. The lines were broken with a rush, 
saber and lance doing deadly execution. Excited by the 
success, carried away by the impetuous fury of their charge, they 
could neither be rallied nor reformed. A number of mitrail- 
leuse were taken, when suddenly the scattered horsemen were 
pounced upon, in their disorder, by the French 7th Curias- 
siers, and some Sphais and Chasseurs. In their hurried retreat 
they were very badly handled, and suffered great losses; but the 
sacrifice was well repaid, as it checked the attack of the French 
6th Corps, which would have otherwise been fatal. This was 
the boldest charge of the war, and the only one that was to 
a certain extent successful.”’ [Denison p. 408.] 

The last of the celebrated charges of the war was at Sedan. 

“This was the prelude to the final disaster at Sedan. In 
this last action under the Empire the cavalry again proved that 
they did not lack the courage of which has always distinguished 
the French soldiery. Toward the close of the battle General 
Ducrot wished to make a last desperate effort to arrest the 
enemy by a grand cavalry charge, and following it up to break 
through his lines. General Margueritte, with the Reserve 
Cavalry division, was to have made the charge, and having 
broken through the enemy’s position, was to wheel to the right 
The 2nd Reserve 


and roll up their lines in that direction. 
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Cavalry division, under Bonnemain, was to support this attack, 
while the several regiments of divisional cavalry of the 12th 
Corps were massed together and brought forward to act as a 


TCServe. 


‘The whole force moved forward to attack; they swooped 
down like a whirlwind, threatening to overwhelm the Prussian 
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horsemen soon burst through the skirmishers and pressed on 
toward the German battalion, which in deployed lines and steady 
formation received them with a perfect tempest of bullets from 
the swift 
such a fire failed. The horsemen, though bravely striving and 


loading needle-guns. Every effort to bear up against 
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gallantly returning to the attack, were mowed down is such 
numbers as to leave piles of dead and dying men and horses all 
along the front of the Prussian lines. The whole affair was a 
useless and terrible sacrifice of brave men. 

‘The writer received a letter shortly after the battle from a 


1 


distinguished officer of much experience who took great pains to 
inquire into the facts of the attack. The details are well worth 
reproduction. He says: 

‘“*The question of cavalry charging infantry with breech- 
loaders is, I think settled conclusively by this campaign. When- 
ever it has been tried, by the 8th and 9th French Cuiras- 
siers at Worth, by the 7th Prussian Cuirassiers at, Vionville 
on the 16th of August, or by the two French light cavalry 
brigades on their extreme left at Sedan, the result has been the 
same—a fearful loss of life with no result whatever.’ 

‘‘*General Sheridan was an attentive eye witness of the 
four charges made by the French light cavalry at Sedan, and 
gave mea most minute account of them. I examined the ground 
most carefully only thirty hours after, while the dead men and 
horses all lay there, so that I formed as correct an idea of it as 
if I had seen it. The first charge delivered by the 1st, French 
Husars was made under the most favorable circumstances 
possible. They were well handled. As the Prussian infantry 
skirmishers in advance of the main body came over the hill be- 
hind which they had been waiting, they were led round under 
cover of the brow till they got completely in rear of and on the 
right flank of the skirmishers. They thus got within 100 yards of 
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them before they were seen, and then charged most gallantly, 
charging down the whole line. But even under these advanta- 
geous circumstances the charge had no result worth speaking of. 
The Germans ran into knots and opened fire; a very few who ran 
to the rear, say twenty-five or thirty, were cut down. On 
the other hand, the fire of these clumps and rallying squares 
completely destroyed the hussars. The two rear squadrons 
wisely swerved off and regained the shelter of the hill. Those 
who went down the line were all killed, wounded, or driven 
down on the Prussian side of the slope into a village and were 
captured. It did not delay the advance of the Prussian infan- 
try five minutes. The succeeding charges made by the Ist, 
3d, and 4th regiments of Chasseurs d’Afrique and the 6th 
Chasseurs came to nothing, though they were most gallantly 
and perseveringly made. The Prussians simply waited for 


them in line till they got to within 150 yards, and then just 


mowed them down with volleys—they were shot down before 
they could get withinfifty yards. It wasa useless, purposeless 
slaughter. It had practically, no result whatever. The hill- 
side, was litterly covered with their dead and the bodies of the 
little grey Arab horses. These two brigades of five regiments 
must have lost quite 350 killed, besides their wounded and 
prisoners. There can be no greater scandal than tosay they 
did not charge home. General Sheridan assured me that they 
behaved most nobly, coming up again and again at the signal 
to charge. 

‘**They were sheltered from fire till the last moment, were 
carefully handled, and skilfully and bravely led. The ground 
that they charged over was not more than 400 yards, yet the 
result was virtually their destruction as a military body with- 
out any effect whatever. 

““T took great pains to ascertain the facts. <A friend of 
mine whom I had known in Africa ten years before, was a major 
commanding two squadrons of one of these regiments. He 
showed me the roll of his two squadrons with each man’s name 
marked off. The result was fifty-eight men of all ranks left 
effective out of 216 that went into action. The whole time 
that they were under musketry fire must have been less than 
a quarter of an hour.’ 
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‘“‘After the battle of Sedan the war mainly centered in the 
two great seiges of Paris and Metz, the cavalry still doing good 
service in keeping up the communications and covering the 
operations in the provinces of France of successful actions of 
cavalry, but they were all on a small scale. At the battle of 
Amiens some German squadrons rode down a battalion of 
marines and captured several guns. The 4th German Hussars 
also captured a battery at the battle of Orleans and carried it 
off, while the 11th Prussian Lancers also took a French battery 
at Soigny. These successes won on the battlefield were not 
e Germans brought into the field. 
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“Early in the seige of Paris the French had organized 


proportionate to the large mass of cavalry, nearly 70,000 
t | | 


small partisan corps under the name of ‘Franc tireur.’ When 
these Franc tireurs became numerous the Uhlans could no longer 
move freely to great distances, but were almost always accom- 

ied by battalions of infantry, who marched with them to 
clear villages and obstructed country of these volunteer rifle- 
men, who fought with great bravery. 

‘This proves conclusively that the great successes of the 
Prussian horse in the early part of the war were to be attributed 
to the extraordinary inefficiency of the French cavalry, particu- 
larly in the way they were used, than to any wonderful super- 
iority in arms or organization of the celebrated Uhlans. 

‘The system of attaching infantry to the cavalry neces- 
sarily deprived the horsemen of their speed, and clogged them so 
that the whole force in point of mobility was only equal to the 
same number of foot soldiers. In fact the great value of cavalry 
its speed, and far reaching power, was gone the moment it had 
to march under the protection of infantry. 

“A careful study of the method of arming and employing 
cavalry in the American Civil War should have shown the 
Germans that if their horsemen had been armed with rifles or 
carbines they could have done equally well or better all that 
they performed in the early part of the war, and would have 
been fully capable of coping with the ‘Franc tireurs’ that they 


were likely to meet in detached warfare. 
“In America the mounted riflemen were continually taking 
towns and villages, although well defended by infantry and 
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artillery. The ‘home guards,’ which represented the same type 
of force as the ‘Franc tireurs’ never checked the onward and rapid 
progress of the Southern horse, who would have ridiculed the 
idea of being delayed and hampered by conforming to the 
march ot infantry in a raid or partisan operation. 

“The experience of the Franco-German War is very re- 
markable on this point, for the brilliant exploits of the Prus- 
sian cavalry in the beginning of the campaign would lead one 
to expect that they would not have been much embarrased by 
the opposition of such undisciplined and irregular troops. This 
is the most striking lesson that the war after Sedan affords to 
the cavalry officer, and it requires very little thought to perceive 
the weak point and the remedy for it.’’ [Denison, pp. 410-11- 
12-13.] 

Notwithstanding the heroic sacrifices of Michel, Von 
Bredow, and Margueritte, and the immortal glory which is 
their just reward, their brave charges cannot bring cavalry back 
to the battlefield to operate with these tactics. Another 
eminent authority also stated as follows: 

“After explaining how Cromwell’s troopers ‘were taught 
the value of codperation,’ and how ‘Cromwell built up his 
cavalry on a foundation of high individual efficiency,’ he 
(Henderson in ‘‘Science of War’’) goes on to show that, ‘as time 
went on and armies became larger, and skill at arms, as a na- 
tional characteristic, rarer, drill, discipline, maneuver in mass, 
and a high degree of mobility came to outweigh all other con- 
siderations; and when the necessity of arming the nation 
brought short service, the training of the individual, in any 
other branch of his business than that of riding boot-to-boot 
and of rendering instant obedience to the word or signal of his 
superior, fell more and more into abeyance. Shock tactics 
filled the entire bill, and the cavalry of Europe, admirably 
trained to maneuver and attack, whether by the squadron of 
150 sabers, or the division of 3,000 or 4,000, was practically 
unfitted for any other duty. The climax of incompetency may 
be said to have been reached during the cycle of European war- 
fare, which began with the Crimea and ended with the Russo- 
Turkish conflict of 1877-78. The old spirit of dash and daring 
under fire was still conspicuous; discipline and mobility were 
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never higher. The regiments- maneuvered with admirable 
precision at the highest speed, and never had great masses 
of horsemen been more easily controlled. And yet, in the 
whole history of war, it may be doubted whether the record 
of the cavalry was ever more meager. 

“Referring specially to the German cavalry during the War 
of 1870-71, Henderson says: ‘The troopers knew nothing 
whatever of fighting on foot—their movements were impeded 
by their equipment—and a few Franc tireurs, armed with the 
chassepot, were enough to paralizea brigade * * * . In 
fact, to the student who followed out the operations of the 
cavalry of 1870-71 step by step, and who bears in mind its 
deficiencies in armament and training, it will appear doubtful 
whether a strong body of mounted riflemen of the same type 
as the Boers, or better still, of Sheridan’s or Stuart’s cavalry in 
the last years of the War of Secession, would not have held the 
German horsemen at bay from the first moment they crossed 
the frontier. 

‘““*Had the successes gained by shock-tactics been very 
numerous, it might possibly be argued that the sacrifice of 
efficiency in detached and dismounted duties, as well as the 
training of the individual, was fully justified. What are the 
facts? After enumerating the successes gained by shock- 
tactics from the days of the Crimea onwards, when anything 
larger than a regiment was engaged, Henderson adds: ‘Such 
is the record: one great tactical success gained at Custozza: 
a retreating army saved from annihilation at Koniggratz, and 
five minor successes which may or may not have influenced the 
ultimate issue. Not one single instance of an effective and sus- 
tained pursuit; not one single instance except Custozza, and there 
the infantry was armed with muzzle-loaders, of a charge 
decisive of the battle; not one single instance of infantry being 
scattered and cut down in panic flight; not one single instance 
of a force larger than a brigade intervening at a critical moment. 
And how many failures? How often were the cavalry dashed 
vainly in reckless gallantry against the hail of a thin line of 
rifles. How often were great masses held back inactive, with- 
out drawing a saber or firing a shot, while the battle was decided 
by the infantry and the guns. How few the enterprises 
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against the enemy’s communication. How few men killed or 
disabled, even when cavalry met cavalry in the mélée! Can 
it be said in face of these facts that the devotion to shock-tactics, 
the constant practice in massed movements, the discouragement 
of individualism, both in leaders and men, was repaid by re- 
sults? Does it not rather appear that there was some factor 
present on the modern battlefield which prevented the cav- 
alry, trained to a pitch hitherto unknown, from reaping the same 
harvest as the horsemen of previouseras? Was not the attempt 
to apply the principles to the battle of the breech-loader and 
the rifle cannon, as had been applied successfully to the battles 
of the smoothbore, a mistake from beginning to end; and should 
not the cavalry confronted by new and revolutionary conditions 
have sought new means of giving full effect to the mobility 
which makes it formidable.’”’ (Lord Roberts’ Introduction 
to ““War and the Arme Blanche,”’ pp. 6-9.) 


FROM 1871 TO DATE. 


In the years subsequent to the Franco-Prussian War, 
the first incident of note was the Russo-Turkish War 1877-8 
just referred to. The adoption of smokeless powder about 
1890 and later is the next noteworthy occurence. This tended 
further to remove cavalry from mounted activities on the 
immediate field of battle. The pall of smoke formerly existent 
gave a certain amount of cover and the absence of this rendered 
mounted bodies all the more vulnerable. Europe still held 
to its old cavalry traditions. America maintained its own. 

The Boer War, 1899 to 1902, is a fertile field for the cavalry 
student. Some of the most prominent facts in this connection 
are these: 

1. The war was fought between a powerful and highly 
organized military nation on the one hand and against a weak 
nation of plainsmen and farmers on the other. 

2. Great Britian sent into South Africa a large army com- 
posed of all arms in the orthodox proportions. Later this was 
changed so that the mounted forces were one-fourth the entire 
army and equal in numbers to the entire army of the Boers. 
The Boers maintained an army practically never greater than 
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50,000 all of whom were mounted as long as they had mounts 


for them. 


3. The greater part of the terrain was like our western 


plains country, which is supposed to favor the operation of 
mounted troops. 

4. The British cavalry held the orthodox European views 
on mounted cavalry action and persisted in them until the les- 
sons of the war forced them to adopt the principles used by their 
enemy. The Boers, untrammeled by traditions, adopted their 
own tactics, used their horses for transportation and fought 
always dismounted, except occasional mounted firing. 

5. The British cavalry regiments that entered the war with 
swords and lances finally packed them up and relied solely 
on the rifle. The Boers never used swords or lances but always 
relied on the rifle. 

6. This was more nearly a mounted war than any other of 
the modern times; yet never once was the decision in the least 
way iufluenced by the Arme Blanche, either sword or lance; 
the rifle always directed the form of action and forced the deci- 
sion. 

7. The British complained that the Boer tactics prevented 
mounted shock by the British and thereby confessed that 
mounted shock could not be used against mounted troops that 
resorted to the rifle. 

The claim is frequently advanced that the Boer War was 
abnormal. A study of the war indicates that the abnormality 
consists in the above referred to points and in the rude shock 
given to European ideas as to the proper use of cavalry. Yet, 
notwithstanding the lesson of the Boer War, the scars were 
not yet healed before the British cavalry cast aside the prin- 
ciples therein enforced and returned to the orthodox princi- 
ples of Frederick the Great. 

From the cavalry standpoint the Russo-Japanese War was 


barren. Much was to have been expected. The Russians 


were supplied with a numerous cavalry of whose efficiency much 
was expected in theory and anticipation but whose failure to 
produce results led Kuropatkin to complain that he had too 
much cavalry. The Cossacks were trained for both mounted 
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and dismounted action. European writers make much of 
their dismounted training and to this training some writers 
ascribed their failure. The truth seems to be, not the fault of 
the training or the theory of its use, but in the practical appli- 
cation. No one from the commander in chief down knew how 
to use it. Leadership was deficient. The theories practiced 
by Platoff, Tchernicheff, and other Cossack leaders against 
Napoleon are of no value without masterly leadership and this 
leadership was not in evidence in Manchuria. 


DEDUCTIONS. 

This brings the review of cavalry operations down to the 
present time. We find in the main the cavalry of Europe still 
trained in the school of Frederick the Great, advocating the 
mounted charge as the first and last principle of cavalry action. 
European cavalry is generally supplied with some fire arm but 
with vague and indefinite ideas as to its use. So strong is the 
hold of the Arme Blanche theroies that Europe finds it almost 
impossible to cut the Gordian knot and adopt the principles as 
illustrated by the latest wars. With oneor two notable excep- 
tions, European writers on cavalry tactics either advocate the 
Arme Blanche theory in its entirety or else timidly and vaguely 
advocate mounted and dismounted combinations. 

Comparing cavalry with the other arms we find that tra- 
dition with it has persisted more strongly than with any other. 
In the century and a half since Frederick the tactics and drill 
of infantry and field artillery have entirely changed. Armies 
have grown enormously in size. The cavalry tactics and drill 
of European nations have remained practically unchanged. 
The change in firearms has almost entirely eliminated mounted 
charges from the battlefield. The resolute obstinacy of cavalry 
enthusiasts and supporters of the old theories have, as a result, 
materially lessened the respect and consideration that should 
be given to cavalry. 

On this subject Lord Roberts says: 

“In some recently written books on cavalry great stress 
is laid on the necessity for inculcating the ‘true cavalry spirit’ 
and on the idea that ‘shock action alone gives decisive results.’ 
I can not call to mind one single instance during the last half- 
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century ever since, indeed, arms of precision have been brought 
into use, when shock action alone has produced decisive results, 
and I doubt whether shock action, or, in other words, the Arme 
Blanche alone, will ever again be able to bring about such re- 
sults against a highly trained enemy armed with magazine 
rifles.’ [‘‘War and the Arme Blanche,”’’ p. 14.] 

General von Bernhardi is even stronger and states: 

“The low estimation in which it is everywhere customary 
to hold this arm (cavalry) today is solely due to the fact that 
people insist upon wishing to use the cavalry as an arm of battle 
and for charging, while they donot understand how to use it 
strategically, nor have organized it at all with that object. 
But that it can be employed in this this sphere to the greatest 
advantage, and can also conduct a vigorous fire-fight without 
being unduly hampered by its horses or loosing them, is suffi- 
ciently proved by the American War of Secession and by the 
South African War.” [‘‘On War of Today,” Vol. II, p. 452.] 

We are continually having cited to us the magnificent ap- 
pearance of the European cavalry and of its perfection in drill. 
None of these characteristics can be denied. Its culture and 
refinement are the highest. In the ballroom its officers are 
superb. On the parade ground its troops are invincible. But 
so long as it holds to the orthodox principles of Frederick the 
Great, the remarks of Jomini concerning the army of Frederick 
William in 1806, are of pertinent application: 

‘“ *# * * The cavalry had not yet forgotten Seidlitz 
and his immortal lessons; the staff was well instructed, but in- 
structed in detail, to neglect of principles; so that, in fact, 
this, army, so superb in appearance, was a body without a 
soul.’’ [Jomini’s Napoleon, Vol. 1, p. 447.] 

It is conceded that the very idea presented by the term 
“cavalry” is mobility and action. The element of the horse 
signifies. dash and motion. But if, without consulting facts 
and conditions, we alow that thought to prescribe the method 
in which both horse and man shall be used, we act purely on 
preconceived, theory ,and [prejudice and not on common 


sense. 
In examining accounts of battles of the last haif century 
in which cavalry has engaged, it is observed that the rifle, 
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whether in the hands of troops supplied with horses or not, 
has dictated the character of the action. Assuming opposing 
cavalry of equal strength, if one side has dismounted to fight - 
on foot—presuming the initial distance to be 600 yards or more 
—the mounted attack of its opponent ends in failure if not 
complete disaster. Mobility is necessary to transport the force 
rapidly to the critical point, having arrived at which an equally 
aggressive fire action should beinitiated. Inthe daysof Frederick 
the Great mounted action, 7. e., the mounted charge, was the 
main réle of the cavalry arm and its organization, armament, 
and instruction was with that endin view. But now mobility, 
dismounted fire, alertness to take prompt advantage of the 
results of fire action, using mounted action as a part of the 
combination if favorable opportunity presents, these are the 
leading elements in cavalry battlefield tactics. Cavalry must, 
therefore, be supplied with a rifle equal in ballistic qualities to 
that of the infantry and must be equally trained in musketry 
and fire discipline. It must be trained in mounted action and 
be ready to intervene mounted when the golden momentarrives. 
Aggressiveness must be the dominant element. <A high quality 
of leadership is essential and only such leadership acting on 
these principles can insure success. 

Cavalry has always been charged with reconnaissance, 
security, and all the other minor operations of war. These 
will of course continue to be an essential part of its duties. 

With the increase in range and destructiveness of rifles and 
field guns, the growth of armies and battle fronts, and with the 
use of aeroplane reconnaissance and wireless communication, 
the strategic use of cavalry has increased in importance. For- 
merly it took days and even weeks to effect a change in the 
strategic situation. Now, due to improved means of recon- 
naissance and communication, it is necessary to have at hand 
an ample cavalry force so organized, equipped, and trained 
as to move so quickly that the strategic situation may be changed 
favorably over night. An ample cavalry, whose numbers are 
greater than the proportion heretofore existing, is necessary for 
this purpose. Cavalry is more and more the strategic wing of 
the army. Having been thus placed strategically, its drill and 
training must be such that it can successfully engage either 
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cavalry or infantry on equal terms. This training is intimately 
linked to organization, and organization should be such as to 


.give fullest advantage to the chief method of fighting. 


RESU ME. 

The rifle now dictates the form of action. 

In times since passed pure mounted action 7. e., the mounted 
charge, was the principal réle of cavalry; but its principal réle 
now is mounted or dismounted action, either singly or in con- 
junction, combined with mobility, aggressiveness, and alert- 
ness to take advantage of the changing features of the situation, 
all requiring the highest type of leadership. . 

Cavalry must be furnished with a rifle of the highest bal- 
listic qualities and be skilled in musketry and fire discipline. 

Cavalry must, as ever, be skilled in the minor operations 
of war. 

Cavalry is the strategic wing of the army and its numbers 
must be ample for that service. 

The organization, equipment, drill system, and training 
of cavalry must be that which will give fullest effect to its prin- 
pal réle. 

It should be needless to add that the organization and drill 
system of a century and a half ago are wholly unsuited to the 
present true ré!e of cavalry. 

















INSPECTION OF HORSEMANSHIP IN A GERMAN 
CAVALRY REGIMENT. 


By AN OFFICER ABROAD. 


HE commanding officer of the First Guard Dragoon 
Regiment, invited me to witness the inspection of his 
regiment. To do so I had first to ask permission of the War 
Department which required some five days to get. However, 
on Saturday last I went to the garrison of the First Guard 
Dragoon Regiment where the major, second in command, was 
inspecting, the colonel having been called away that day. The 
inspection of cavalry troops at this time of the year is to see 
what they have accomplished in training recruits and remounts, 
and in generalin horsemanship. For the purpose of instruction 
the squadrons are divided into a number of sections; certain 
ones of remounts ridden by old men selected for their super- 
iority in horsemanship. Certain sections of recruits mounted 
on old and best trained horses, and then other sections forming 
the remainder of the squadron. This day I witnessed the in- 
spection of four sections in the riding hall. The horses were 
from seven and one-half to eight and one-half years old and had 
been two and one-half to three and one-half years in the regi- 
ment. The work at the slow trot, that is the balance trot, and 
the middle trot, as they call it, and the fast trot, and the canter, 
the middle gallop and fast gallop, turning on the haunches, 
halting, two track work at the balance trot and the canter, all 
very good. The section would then be formed in line at one 
end of the hall and three or four men made to ride out singly to 
the other end of the hall where they would ride individually, 
making the horse trot and canter and gallop and halt and turn 
on the haunches, making figures of eight and small circles, as to 
show the individual training of the horse. All this was very 
well done. An attempt was made to put each section over a 
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small jump about thirty inches high consisting of a small brush 
hurdle and then a small bar placed close together. Some ten 
horses out of forty-five struck badly, three of them falling and 
turning overon their riders. There were about fifteen men in 
each section. The first two horses of one section having fallen, 
the rest of that section was not permitted to jump. This bad 
jumping was explained by saying that it was practically the 
first time it had been attempted by those particular sections. 

Today I saw three sections of recruits of the same regi- 
ment at the inspection drill. This wasin the open as the weather 
was good. Between the stables the ground is very good 
for outdoor riding, and it was here that the inspection was held. 
Before the lieutenant colonel appeared I watched one of the 
section warming up. There were about fifteen recruits on old 
horses; the recruits were all quite young, about eighteen or 
nineteen years of age. 

The Guard Regiments are recruited from all over the 
Empire and by volunteering there is some advantage gained 
by the recruits which is, that among other things he can take his 
service a little bit earlier. It frequently happens that the sons 
and grandsons of many who have served in certain organiza- 
tions are booked for service in the same organizations many 
years ahead. 

It was interesting to see the good spirit and the keenness 
exhibited by the men and officers. After the warming up some 
old soldiers, who were standing around the stables, rushed out 
with cloths and brushed and polished up the horses that had 
been ridden about on the loamy soil, just before the arrival of the 
regimentalcommander. The recruits are armed with the lance 
and carried a saber and the carbine, hanging perpendicularly 
from the right and left side respectively of the cantle. The 
carbine, nearly as long as our rifle, was buttoned into the hoslter 
and, therefore, would be difficult to get out for use. The lance 
is very light and made of hollow steel and bears a pennant, 
many of the saddles were too far forward over the horses shoul- 
ders, but the blankets were heavy, folded six to eight thick- 
nesses. The saddles had sheep skin under the bars, and thus 
the riders seat was quite a little above the horse. All saddles 
had breast straps, the horses were double-bitted, with heavy 
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curbs which were of different shapes, some having straight and 
others large, S-shaped lower branches. Although it was cold 
the soldiers were without gloves. They had large cavalry boots 
with sharp spurs which are curved and fixed to the heel of the 
boot. The horses were old, that is from ten years up, and were 
all of one type. After the section had been presented to the 
lieutenant colonel by the squadron commander, the lieutenant 
or sergeant who had instructed the section standing on foot at 
its right, the men were sent off so asto be separated about the 
open space. The lances were stuck into the ground by each 
recruit and each then rode individually in circles about his 
lance showing the control of the horse at the different gaits; 
he would halt, and turn on the haunches, etc. After this the 
lances were leaned against the stable and the recruits were made 
to ride in column in single file as on a track where they showed 
the slow trot, the middle trot and the fast trot, halting, turning 
on the haunches, the canter, the middle gallop and the fast 
gallop, changing leads, and were then made to jump over a log 
hurdle over thirty inches high and also over a good sized ditch. 
They were made to assemble quickly and to disperse and re- 
assemble. In all of this the training was excellent. The var- 
ious gaits were taken and kept by all of the men throughout 
the column and there was not one case where there was rushing 
or telescoping, neither was there one shout of ‘‘close up,’’ some- 
thing that should be prohibited in any well drilled cavalry. 
The sections seen today were of a different squadron from those 
of Saturday last. In every case after a section was inspected, 
the inspector gave his critique on the work done speaking 
directly to the men. This is the general rule in everything in 
Germany. 

After watching the recruits I went to the Casino with 
the Lieut. Colonel and then went within to see his horses of 
which he had five excellent ones. Instead of having these in one 
of the squadron stable, he had converted an old shed into a 
private stable by covering it with tarred paper, and stuffing the 
cracks with straw. Thus he had an excellent and cheap place 
for his horses and did not take away any of the stable room of 
any squadron. His saddle equipments were kept in a small 
part of the same shed. His horses thus had good air and his 
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improvised stable was by no means so warm as the regular 
ones. We then went out to see two of his horses jump in 
the shute. Here about the middle of the shute he had all sorts 
of jumps that could be arranged so that the horse would never 
have to jump the same thing or combination of things twice; 
would never know what it was going to jump until it got to it 
and therefore would always be on the guz vive in making its 
jump. The Lieut. Colonel said that he never made the horses 
jump more than once or twice a day and thus they never be- 
came disgusted. Today the horses jumped over a couple of 
gates and a bar about four and a half to five feet high and about 
three feet apart. They were saddled with the stirrups 
brought well up to the top of the straps. The reins ran back to 
the stirrups and were caught up by the throat latch, thus there 
was no danger of their getting caught when the horse was run- 
ning and jumping free. 

After this we returned to the riding hall where the lieuten- 
ants of the regiment were put through an exhibition drill in 
preparation for the iaspection by the Kaiser of their work with 
the chargers, which takes place next Saturday. A lot of sol- 
diers with overcoats and helmets were brought into the riding 
hall and stood about to represent various generals and staff 
officers that will accompany the Kaiser on his inspection. 
For the first time I was given a definition of a charger. This 
in Germany means a troop horse, that is a government horse, 
which has been selected and assigned to a‘lieutenant for his 
use. He must train his horse and use it, and after four years 
service it becomes his property, and then he may do with it 
as he likes. Inspections are held annually for the purposes 
of seeing that he properly trains and uses his charger. The 
regimental commander instructs his lieutenants and the drill 
that I saw was a rehersal of what will be done before the Kaiser. 
The horses were perfectly turned out, were well groomed and 
very well set up, the equipment clean and handsome. The 
drill lasted for nearly an hour and consisted in excellent track 
work, the haltings, moving at the baianced trot, the middie 
trot, the fast trot, turning on the haunches, backing, two track 
work, the canter, the middle gallop and the gallop, changing 
leads, galloping false, jumping a four-foot pile of railroad ties 
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(this by the way is the usual way of making a good jump that 
is used, it seems, quite generally in Germany), jumping a hurdle 
and ditch and taking an in and out jump of two hurdles placed 
very close together, so that the horses could only land once 
between the hurdles and had to at once jump the second. 
Some of the jumping was done towards the end of the ride and a 
few of the horses struck, some fell, one threw its rider over its 
head. His foot stuck in the stirrup, the leather catching in front 
of the pommel, and when his horse rose, the officer was between 
the horses forelegs, his head to the rear and his foot still hang- 
ing from the stirrup. The lieutenant colonel then got on his 
horse and rode it over the same hurdle without trouble. After 
the work on the track, the section was formed on one end of 
the hali and four of the officers had to ride out to the other end 
of the hall, where they rode individually in circles, halting, 
backing, turning on the haunches, changing lead, about a stand 
on which were three rings placed on swinging arms and stand- 
ing, about which were four soldiers with lances, who had placed 
heads and plates of straw in a circle in radius of about twenty 
or thirty feet in the stand. At a signal the soldiers stepped 
to the circle at the ends of perpendicular diameters and the 
lieutenants rode by and caught the lances as they were thrown 
up by the soldiers. The officers first brandished the lances, 
then picked up the heads and plates while constantly moving at 
a canter, and each in turn took a ring on his lance, all of them 
constantly moving at the canter. After taking the ring they 
returned to the other end of the hall by taking a hurdle and 
spearing a manikin lying on the ground on the far side of the 
hurdle. Asthey reformed their lances were caught by some or- 
derlies standing in rear of the section. The same thing was 
repeated by the rest of the officers four at a time. All of 
this work showed an excellent degree of training. There was 
constant movement and no pause 1n passing from one exercise to 
another. 

The young officers certainly earn their horses, and some- 
thing of the kind might well be adapted for our service as one 
of the solutions of the horse question. In this way the govern- 
ment gets full return for its money. It is the cheapest way of 
providing a horse for the young officer, and it would have a 
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good effect in every way upon both officers and soldiers because 
the latter observe the work that is done by the young officers. 
This is supposing that a fixed policy could be carried out in our 
country and commanders trained as inspectors. Chargers 
are furnished only to subalterns in the cavalry. Captains 
and officers of higher grades must supply their own mounts. 

The officer commanding the regiment is a Fleugeladjudant 
of the Kaiser and one of the best cavalry officers in Germany. 
He can well be proud of the excellent instruction of his regi- 
ment. Yesterday he did fourteen hours work. He gets up at 
5 o’clock every morning. He rides five of his own horses, and 
keeps them in order, and they are all of them prize winners. 
He instructs his lieutenants in horsemanship and he spends 
most of the morning, in fact most of the day in out door work, 
and dees the necessary paper work, of which there is a great 
deal, in the afternoons and evenings. 
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DUTIES OF CAVALRY WHEN IN THE ADVANCE. 
(Avant-postes de Cavalerie Légére.) 


? 


Drawn from DeBrack’s ‘‘Cavalry Outpost Duties” as tran- 
lated by Major C. C. Carr, Eighth Cavalry 
and published by John Wiley & Sons, 
1893. 


N the opinion of many, DeBrack’s work remains the best 
cavalry book ever written. It contains much common 
sense information not obtainable elsewhere. Originally pub- 
lished in 1831, the book is “‘as true, as good and as useful as 
on the day of its first publication.”’ 

The translation made by Major, afterwards General Carr, 
was issued by the War Department to every troop of cavalry 
in the service in 1893. It is a pity this action could not be 
repeated now. 

The following extracts are from Carr’s translation, omitting 
for the sake of brevity, DeBrack’s division into questions and 
answers. . 

JAMES PARKER, 
Brigadier General. 


WAR ALONE TEACHES WAR. 


War multiplies situations, and almost instantaneously 
and in an unexpected manner. Especially for light cavalry, it 
presents the same events under a thousand aspects. 

One must be born a light cavalryman. No other position 
requires so much natural apitude, such innate genius for war, as 
that of an officer of that arm. The qualities that make the 
superior man—intelligence, will, force—should be found united 
in him. 
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A habit of judging the health of men and horses, an ac- 
quaintance with the ready remedies applicable in certain cases, a 
daily and scrupulous inspection of the trappings, knowledge 
of the repairs that should be made, inspection of the equip- 
ments and of the repairs of which they need, supplying all that 
may be useful to man and beast without overloading the horses, 
packing well understood, regularity of gaits in the column on 
the march, good position of the bivouacs, continuous watchful- 
ness in them of all that may affect the health of the horses, the 
art of eating and sleeping seasonably, a constant superintend- 
ence which will prevent the useless waste of the horses’ strength, 
to set a personal example in every situation—all the more 
carefully as the conditions become more toilsome and difficult— 
to inspire the troops with entire confidence, devotion and en- 
thusiasm—those are what the theoretical instructions of peace 
time do not teach; those are what joined to courage, the mili- 
tary camp coup d’oeil, to promptness of judgment on the field 
of battle, make the truly distinguished officer. 

From the sense of proprietorship in the trooper’s horse 
result the most useful and commendable effects; in time of war 
it is entire; nothing may offend or attack it. The trooper is 
the only master of what has been intrusted to him on his de- 
parture from the garrison. His horse and arms make a part 
of himself. Only death or an offense entailing a disgraceful 
punishment can deprive him of their possession. 

Nowhere so much as in the light cavalry does one recog- 
nize the complete application of this saying: ‘‘Promptness is 
genius.” 

THE CHIEF IN CAMPAIGN. 

The first qualities required of a chief of light cavalry on the 
day of battle are clear perception, and cool, mathematical 
estimation of his own strength and that of the enemy; quickness 
of decision and action, the dash which carries all before it; the 
firmness which despairs of nothing and retrieves the most des- 
perate situation; the calmness which never changes counte- 
nance, and causes his subordinates to see only with his eyes. 

Before the attack the chief should make an inspection of 
his regiment, riding from right to left at a distance of four 
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paces from the line; should speak a few words to the officers 
and soldiers to cheer and encourage them, make an opportunity 
of calling the men by their names, and thus prove to them that 
he neither does nor will lose sight of them. 

During an engagement at the moment of greatest danger, 
the chief ought to calmly single out the bravest of his men. 
After the battle he should not rest until he has rewarded them. 

Under any circumstances never censure any one but the 
chief, for he is responsible for everything; to act otherwise 
would be to insult the command and commit an injustice. 
If a trooper is badly dressed, punish his captain; if poorly in- 
structed, punish the instructor; if he is ignorant of what he 
should do at such and such a post, punish the chief of that post. 
Impulsion goes from the head, therefore it is the head that must 
be punished. 

THE USE OF ARMS IN WAR. 

The saber is the weapon in which you should repose the 
greatest confidence, for very rarely indeed will it, by breaking in 
your hand, fail to render good service. Its strokes are sure in 
proportion to the coolness with which you direct them, and con- 
trol your weapon. Thrust! thrust! as often as you can. It is 
the points alone that kill; the others serve only to wound. 
You will overthrow all whom you touch, and demoralize those 
who escape your attack, and willadd to those advantages that 
of being always at a parry and never uncovered. 

In the first wars in Spain, French dragoons made, with their 
points, a reputation which demoralized the English and Spanish 
troops. 

In war one should not attempt to use all the movements 
prescribed in the regulations. As a general rule never attempt 
to attack an enemy except when he is in front of you or at your 
side; whenever he gets in your rear parry with rapid moulinets. 

The rules to be observed in making thrusts are: 

1. Make sure of the hand; 

2. Make good choice of the point of attack, the flank being 
most vulnerable; 

3. Ifthe attack be made at a higher point, hold the saber 
sidewise, so that it may penetrate between the ribs; 
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4. Drive the point home, and instantly draw back the 
elbow, especially if the adversary faces you. I have frequently 
seen troopers sprain the wrist and become disabled for a whole 
campaign through having made a thrust unskilfully. 


DISCIPLINE. 

Discipline is the soul of armies. Without discipline there 
can be noarmy. The main spring of disciplne in war is honor. 
Discipline is stimulated by praise and blame. If they do not 
suffice, then punishments, more severe than those inflicted in 
peace, must be imposed, for the reason that offenses committed 
in war differ from those that may be committed in garrison. 

As a disciplinary force, rewards are much more powerful 
than punishments. The more prolonged the war is the more 
this force increases; because, hard service having relieved you 
first of the bad soldiers who take advantage of any pretext to 
leave, then of the mediocrities of no force, there will remain 
only the flower of your ranks, whom honor will control better 
than fear. 

A complimentary word spoken in front of the regiment; 
marks of esteem, repeated as often as occasion offers; the choice 
of a confidential mission offering a chance for gaining distinction, 
approbation expressed in regimental orders; should a worthy 
soldier be dismounted, give to him instead of to any other a spare 
horse; the day of a review call this man out of the ranks and 
present him to the general; promotion; nomination for admis- 
sion into the Legion of Honor. 

Shirking is the one vice to be punished before all others; 
as soon as it shows itself smash it as you would a glass. 


GUIDES. 

Guides should be employed whenever one is not acquainted 
with the country in which he is operating, and especially when 
it is possible to mount the guides, so that the rate of travel 
will not be reduced to that of a pedestrian. So long as guides 
are familiar with the country they should be retained while the 
expedition lasts, especially if it is a delicate one. If, on an im- 
portant expedition, your guide finds himself in a country 
which he does not know, take another, but keep the first one 
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until the end of the expedition, so that he may not betray the 
object of the march. 

The strictness of the precautions which should be taken with 
a guide depends upon the greater or less importance of the ex- 
pedition. The guide employed either in peace or war, for work 
in rear of the lines of operations, should be allowed to march 
freely, and at the head of your column. The guide who leads 
a reconnaissance should march near the commanding officer, 
under the special guard of a sergeant and a corporal of cavalry, 
who will watch him constantly. It must not be forgotten 
that, in a hostile country, especially, a guide will always try 
to escape from you if he can do so easily and without danger. 

If the guide is dismounted, fasten to his left arm a long 
rope, the other end of which should be attached to the pommel 
of the corporal’s saddle; the segeant, pistol in hand, marches 
by his side. If the guide is mounted, fasten one of his legs 
to the stirrup leather, so that in difficult ground he can not leap 
from the saddle and escape; then give his bridle rein to the cor- 
poral, who marches on his left and leads him thus while the 
expedition lasts. Should the face of the guide suddenly show 
excitement, warn him that if he proves treacherous he will be 
instantly shot. If it is feared that he is leading the command 
into an ambush, impress upon him the fact that in marching at 
the head of the column, if it should be attacked, he would be 
the first one to be killed. 

Two men are necessary to guard a guide because the coun- 
try traversed will often be difficult, and in marching in single file 
the guide should be both preceded and followed. Generally 
the guide should not be allowed to march on a path running 
beside the road traveled by the column, but he should be com- 
pelled to march with the column, especially if the country is 
broken, or the road leads along the edge of woods, ravines, large 
ditches, etc. 

The charge of the guide should be entrusted to only the 
most intelligent non-commissioned officer, who must constantly 
observe the countenance of the guide. No one should be al- 
lowed to question the guide or answer his questions except those 
who are especially selected to communicate with him. These 
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should be selected from those best acquainted with the language 
of the country:, and known to be discreet. 

A guide should not be questioned in the presence of a detach- 
ment, but privately and very slowly, while keeping him under 
h 


the closest scrutiny. If he does not fully understand the 


questions addressed to him, be patient, and change them so as 
to receive answers which will be of some use. A guide should 
be treated very kindly. Let him want for nothing; and if, 
on your return, you are satisfied with him, and can do hima 
service, or pay him, do not neglect to do so. 

Often in the enemy’s country, peasants, in order to avoid 
serving as guides, deny all knowledge of the roads. Be not 
deceived by thi eae. but frighten and take along with you 
these pretended ignoramuses, and hold them until more use- 


ful guides can be procured. 
SPIES. 


Spies are employed by an officer of the advance guard, 
but, unfortunately, not as often as he should, for want of money 
with which to pay them suitably, and because, in a_ hostile 
country especially, a poorly paid spy whom you employ may be- 
come one acting for the enemy, as all his interests combine to 
induce him to betray you. 

1e amount of confidence 


The employment of spies and tl 
to be placed in them should be governed by the nature of the 
country in which you are operating, the interest the inhabitants 
have in serving you, and the opinion they entertain of your 
strength. 

Great care and ingenuity must be exercised in making use of 
spies, otherwise it may happen that your secrets will be promptly 
disclosed to the enemy. When one is in a critical situation, 
the return of a spy should be attended with the same precau- 
tions observed in receiving a returning reconnaissance; for he 
may be immediately followed by the enemy, and bring on an 
attack as much more dangerous as it would be more intelligently 


and certainly made. 

The first comer should not be employed in this business. 
Try first to become acquainted with the family of the one offer- 
ing himself, his surroundings, and through them, his character 
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what intercousre he may have with the enemy; after which 
endeavor to induce him to interest himself in our cause by good 
treatment, presents, pleasing prospects, and by impressing him 
with a belief in the certan success of our army. He should also 
be made to understand, without threatening him, however, that 
any treachery on his part will be revenged on his family, pro- 
perty, etc. 

Before being sent on important and dangerous missions a 
spy should be first entrusted with trifling ones, and upon his 
return, promplty and exactly fufil every promise made him. 
When he has proved himself trustworthy and devoted in these 
small undertakings, he may be employed in more important 
ones. 

When it is desired to make several investigations in regard 
to the enemy, it is not well to entrust them all to one spy. 
You should first clearly appreciate the degree of intelligence 
possessed by the men to whom you entrust a mission; if it 1s 
limited, the duty required of him should be restricted. 

Again, it is dangerous to trust your entire business to 
any one man. It would be better, all things considered, to 
employ several spies whom you send out at different times, in 
different directions, so that there can be no communication 
between them. 

A spy whom you distrust should not always be stopped. 
It is better to send him on a false mission, which will lead him 
to suspect the arrival of a large reinforcement at a point threaten- 
ing the enemy, and the immediate execution of a strategical 
maneuver, which must compromise the enemy in the position 
occupied by him. 

For a false mission written instructions may be given to a 
spy; and, in this case you write them in such a way that, fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy, his reading them will further 
your plans. 

Only verbal instructions are given for a true mission. 

As far as possible spies should be selected from those whom 
the enemy has the least reason to distrust; postmasters, postil- 
ions, drivers of public conveyances, and merchants, well known 
in the country may be useful, because they will naturally be 
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less open to suspicion than men, who, in case of arrest, could not 
justify their actions, or be vouched for by any one. 

Spies sent by the enemy may be recognized by their way of 
looking about them; by the attention paid to everything passing 
in the bivouac; by the frivolous pretexts upon which they try 
to enter it; by their emotion if you try to halt them; by the 
vagueness of their answers when questioned; particularly if 
they think you recognize them; often by the money which they 
foolishly carry with them; and, finally, by the haste displayed 
in destroying any instruction they may be carrying upon their 
persons. 

Any man suspected of being a spy should immediately be 
arrested and subjected to several cross examinations, severe and 
contradictory, to see whether he trips in his answers. Then 
send him under a strong guard with a report containing exami- 
nation and your opinion in regard to the man to the commander 
of the advance guard. 

QUESTIONS TO BE ASKED. 

Too much care cannot be exercised in asking questions, for 
in many cases the answers they provoke may produce conse- 
quences. To learn everything, to separate the true from the 
false, the important from the useless, is a military talent—one 
of the most valuable an officer of the advance guard can possess. 

The first thing to be done in conducting an examination 
is to judge correctly the moral characteristics of the man with 
whom you have to deal, because it determines the nature, form 
and style of the questions to be addressed to him. 

The degree of intelligence he possesses should also be con- 
sidered. This will assist in shaping the questions so as to bring 
out the most important information. 

Generally the interrogation should begin in an easy manner, 
but so as to inspire the subject with the feeling that we are not 
to be deceived. Of course if we are operating in our own coun- 
try the examination should not be conducted as though we were 
among enemies, and even if made in a hostile country distinc- 
tion must still be made between such and such countries, such 
and such classes of individuals, according as they are more or 


less friendly to us. 
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In our examination we must not forget that what we have 
asked or said may be repeated, and carefully consider the im- 
pression, favorable or otherwise, it may produce in regard to 
our interests. 

Often an unskilled examination has produced a very differ- 
ent effect from what was expected; the examiner having been 
placed, without suspecting it, upon the “‘culprit’s stool,” and 
his interrogations proving fatal to himself, because, having 
been repeated to the enemy, they served to reveal his plans and 
permit them to be thwarted. 

On arriving in a village the first person to examine should be 
the mayor, or the one exercising his functions, the postmaster, the 
curé or pastor, the schoolmaster, the principal proprietor, and 
men known to have been employed as guides for the enemy. 

Series of questions to be asked, always considering the in- 
telligence of the person examined: 

Where is the enemy? 

What do you know about his march and military disposi- 
tions? Of his numerical force and morale? Has he infantry, 
cavalry and artillery? 

What numbers, what uniforms, do the cavalry and infan- 
try wear? 

Are the horses thin, the men fatigued ? 

What language do the men speak? 

Whence do they say they come? 

Do they belong to the militia or the line? 

Does the enemy bivouac or sleep in houses? 

How does the enemy perform guard duty? 

Does he make reconnaissances? Do these reconnaissances 
extend to this village? How have they appeared here? Were 
they in large numbers? What did they do? What did they 
say’? Did they pillage? Were they insolent? How were the 
men dressed ? 

By what road did they come? By what did they return? 

What enquiries did they make? Where did they go on 
leaving the village? 

Where did they pass the night? How did they establish 
themselves? 
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Is the enemy near by’ Does he send out regular recon- 
naissances? 

Do they arrive at the same hour every day, in the same 
force and by the same roads? 

How is the road leading towards the enemy? Are there 
any woods, ravines, bridges, villages, along the road? Where are 
they situated? 

Can one reach these defiles by a detour? And, without 
passing over the road held by the enemy? 

Is the enemy watchful? Does he guard himself well? 
Has he seized horses from the postmaster? Has he used the 
postilions or other men from the villages as guides? Where has 
he made them take him? What questions did he ask the guide? 
Has he abused them? Has he appeared to be uneasy and 
depressed 


What precautions did he take on the march? 


Questions relating to the topographical features of the 
places passed through, which may precede or entirely replace 
those just given, according to the position in which one finds 
himself and the orders he has received. 

Where is such a city, town or village? What-is the popu- 
lation, the extent of its resources? 

How far is it from such a place, and how far from the place 
we are now? 

How long would it take to walk there? Are the roads 
leading to it wide, good, metalled or paved? Are there any 
intermediate village, hamlets, farms? 

Are they rich? How many families? In going there will 
one have to traverse woods, plains, rivers? Are there any 


fords, bridges? Of what kind are they? 


Can one mistake the road? Which is the one to take? 
there any mountains? What kind of roads ascend them? 
People questioned should be examined separately. Pay 
the greatest attention to their respective answers; if they appear 
to disagree, sift them thoroughly, with the greatest care and 
ingenuity possible, and if you have any suspicions, based upon 
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their falsity. arrest those who have made them and take them 
away with you under guard. 

A deserter should be asked the number or name of his 
regiment; to what brigade it belongs, the name of the general 
commanding it; to what division it belongs and the name of 
the division commander, and where his headquarters are. 

If the regiment, brigade or division is in camp, in canton- 
ments, or bivouac. 

If the corps is in position, ask whether it is protected by 
numerous outposts, whether it is strictly guarded, and, finally, 
whether it is entrenched; what army corps or divisions are oa 
its right and left, and their distance apart. 

When he left his regiment, brigade or division; whether 
detachments have been made from the corps; whether rein- 
forcements are expected; whether orders have been given to 
make a movement soon; or any preparations made which would 
denote an advance. 

What did the last order of the day contain? 

What rumors are in circulation in the army? 

Are provisions abundant? Where are the magazines, 
depots, intermediate depots? 

Are there many sick? Where is the hospital? The field 
hospital ? 

If the deserter arrives in camp while his corps is moving, he 
must be asked: 

What direction did the column take? Was its move- 
ment isolated or combined? How far was the column ordered 
toadvance? Did the column consist of only one arm, or wasit 
mixed troops? 

If the deserter is from the cavalry: 

How many horses in the regiment? How many had you 
at the beginning of the campaign? Are the horses in good con- 
dition? Are there many new ones? 

Are there many recruits or young soldiers? (This last 
question is asked, because, as light cavalry allows no oppor- 
tunity of injuring the enemy to pass, it should never neglect 
to attack any body of cavalry largely made up of recruits 
mounted on new horses.) 

Are there many sick or disabled horses? 
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Is forage abundant? Can the country occupied furnish 
what is required, or does it have to be hauled from the base of 
the army?’ Does it arrive promptly? 

Are foraging parties sent out? Do they have to go far? 

Where are the magazines? How are they guarded? 

Are the men abused by their officers? 

Have there been many mutinies in the regiment? Would 
there be many desertions in case of our success? 

What precautions are taken to prevent desertions? 

Are the hospitals at some distance from the army? 

Were many lost in the last affair? 

Have the soldiers been demoralized by their losses? 


In addition to the preceding, an artillery soldier should be 
asked: 

Where is the grand park? Is there any siege artillery? 
Where are the depots? Where is the corps park? 

How many pieces has the division to which you belong? 

What kind and caliber of guns’ Are the caissons and 
limbers well filled? 

What is the number of your regiment, company, battery? 

Is there a bridge train? Are the draught horses in good 
condition ¢ 

A detailed report of the interrogatory should be sent to the 
general commanding the advance guard, adding thereto your 
own opinion in regard to the degree of confidence to be reposed 
in the statements of the prisoner or deserter. 

Ask travelers: 

1. For their passports and their names. 

2. Where they come from and where they are going. 

3. Whether they have met troops marching, their kind 
and about theirnumber. (As to the strength of the column, one 
could himself estimate it better by asking the traveler how long 
it took him to walk along its length.) 

4. How many hostile troops in the places they halted in or 


passed through. 
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5. Whether there were many sick; whether the troops were 
in good condition; whether they expected any recruits. 

6. Whether the villages along their route were filled with 
troops; whether the enemy’s outposts were close together. 

7. Whether behind the advance line there were any cav- 
alry or artillery to support it, and on which it could fall back 
in case of a retreat; finally, the distance, approximately, between 
the advanced chain and the supporting troops. 

8. How are the roads, the bridges? If the enemy is en- 
gaged in repairing them; if he is fortifying or has already for- 
tified any of the places through which they have passed. 

9. Whether supplies are scarce, or dear in the country 
occupied by the enemy; whether the country has suffered; 
whether it has preserved its cattle; whether the enemy has not 
gathered them up. 

10. What public rumors do the papers contain? What 
was the last paper read? What news did it give? 


PRECAUTIONS TO BE TAKEN BY AN ISOLATED DETACH MENT IN CA MP- 
ING IN AN ENE MY’S COUNTRY. 

To select a bivouac is to take up a military position. To 
sleep in it, to find one’s self mounted in it after having rested 
and refreshed, prepared to undertake anything when the enemy 
advanced to the attack, is to know one’s enemy thoroughly 
to know him by heart. To oppose rested and refreshed troops 
to soldiers weakened and dispirited by privations and fatigues, 
is to possess the advantage over them and to have all the chances 
of success in one’s favor. If you add to this talent—the fruit 
of innate aptness and of a sound experience—the dash which 
achieves and drives home a success, you are a remarkably well- 
equipped officer for advance-guard duty. 

The first requisite of a good bivouac is its military position; 
its difficulty of access for the enemy; its facility of our exit from 
it. Thesecond is the convenience of its location, and an abund- 
ance of supplies. j 

After having chosen the ground, form the squadrons in 
line facing the enemy, and in the order in which you wish them 
to be placed; then, set out yourself, mounted to reconnoiter 
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the position, leaving orders with the officer who replaces you 
in command of the regiment or detachment, to dismount the 
command and send out foraging parties as soon as he perceives 
that the outpost has halted upon the ground which it is to 
occupy. This signal having been given, the troops dismount, 


unbridle and fasten their horses. 


FORAGE AND SUBSISTENCE. 

In war it is necessary above all things that the few hours 
allowed the trooper for feeding his horse should be solely em- 
ployed for that purpose; for the strength of the horse depends 
upon his proper nourishment, and upon that strength depend 
the proper performance of our duties and all our hopes of attain- 
ing distinction. 

In war one cannot always choose the forage for his horse, 
but nevertheless there are certain precautions which may always 
be taken to guide in the selection or improve the quality of it. 
For instance it is better to feed green grass than new hay. 
The well grown grass from a meadow is the best, and rye grass 
is the next in order, as regards ease of digestion, but it contains 
less nutriment than alfalfa orclover. If you can obtain nothing 
but clover be careful in its use. 

If no grass can be obtained the leaves of certain trees may 
take the place of it. 

When possible to procure grass that has not been wet, 
take it in preference to that on which the rain has fallen. Should 
it rain upon the bivouac, pile the cut grass in heaps, and when 
the rain has ceased, use first that which has been kept dry. 

If nothing but new hay can be obtained, choose that which 
has been most thoroughly aired, and is consequently the driest; 
feed only a little of it at a time, and after having moistened 
it slightly with salted water, if possible—which will prevent 
the generation of gas in the horse’s stomach. 

The hay usually found in barns is new; feed it only in 
small quantities. 

Horses suffering from fatigue seldom have good appetites. 
If too much forage be placed before them at one time they will 
become disgusted and refuse to eat. Be careful then to give 


them their forage in small portions only. This precaution 
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is equally important in the contrary case of gross feeders 
If their forage is given them in large portions they will be likely 
to suffer from indigestion and even founder. 

Should you find a field of growing oats, reap them, and 
thresh them upon a piece of smooth ground or upon a cloak. 
Then collect the grain and winnow it by shaking it and tossing 
it up inacurrent of air. This operation, repeated several times, 
will cleanse it thoroughly, and enable you to feed it without 
fear of the rough and pointed husks sticking in the horse’s 
throat to make him cough and otherwise distressing him. 

To prevent your horse losing his grain, put it into a nosebag 
and let him eat out of that. 

As arule horses should not be allowed to drink while warm; 
nevertheless if on the march, and they should ie ‘ome thirsty, 
when a stream is reached the commander should order them to 
be watered, but without the troopers dismounting or unbridling. 
The time thus lost may be regained by increasing the gait 


lhe distinction between “going foraging” and ‘“‘going on a 


foraging expedition” is that the former is simply to seek for 
forage and subsistence in the vicinity of the bivouac, or close to 
the column, halted by the commander for that purpose. ‘‘Go- 
ing on a foraging expedition”’ expresses quite a different thing. 
A body of troops having exhausted wie resources of their bivouac 
or cantonments, they are obliged toseek at a distance, that which 
is no longer near ae and a foraging aie is ordered. 
Numerous detachments of all arms are assembled and started 
out. On arriving at the designated place the cavalry is charged 
with performing the outpost duty. It posts vedettes and 
grand guards; it even drives back the enemy, if necessary, 
while the remainder of the troops seize the supplies contained 
in the village, load them upon the wagons, and take them to the 
camp, where a regular distribution is made. 

The t vest method of foraging in a village is to assemble the 
authorities of the place at once, and make a requisition upon 
them. If the peasants fill the requisitions promptly everything 
is done regularly, nothing is wasted, and you have, in addition, 
your men all together, and in condition to meet an attack. 

If there be no village, and object of the expedition is merely 
to bring ina supply of grass for the horses, the mowers, protected 
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by our chain of vedettes, make the grass up into trusses, tied 
securely with forage cords, fasten them securely upon their 
horses, and return to camp in an orderly manner. The support- 
ing troops then perform the duties prescribed for the escorts of 
CONVOYS. 

A truss consists of two large bundles of long forage, of 
equal weight, held together by a cord passing over the back of 
the horse, so that one hanging on each side of him they will 
balance each other. On arrving at the bivouac the forage is 
all delivered at one place and thence distributed. 

If the enemy attack the foraging party, it must be vigor- 
ously defended. The mowers abandon their work, mount 
their horses, and go to the assistance of their comrades. Incase 
the trusses are already made, all, or a part of the troopers en- 
gaged in mowing, throw down their trusses and join the support- 
ing troops. If the enemy be repulsed, the trusses are picked up 
again; but should we be outnumbered, although the trusses 
may be lost, the men will be saved. 

All the troopers detailed on the foraging party, even the 
mowers, go armed. As a general rule, there is no duty to be 
performed in war which will permit the wearing of arms to be 
dispensed with. Whenever a trooper is mounted he should 
be fully armed, and leave nothing which he may have to re- 
turn for. 

OUTPOSTS, PICKETS, VEDETTES, PATROLS. 

When infantry and cavalry bivouac together, the former 
furnish the sentinels, the latter the patrols. 

If a partisan, harrassed and in danger, has retreated, and 
barricaded himself at a farm, from the tops of whose buildings 
he can see to a great distance, he posts no vedettes, but patrols 
the surrounding country. Good patrols, conducted intelli- 
gently, are generally much more efficient than vedettes. For 
the reason that the nature of the duty admits of no sleeping; 
it compels men to display all their resources of intelligence 
and courage; and the exploration of the country is made more 


thoroughly and to a greater distance. 
The patrol should march without noise of any kind; carry 
on no conversation; keep the horses on the dirt roads, so that 
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no noise will be made by their shoes striking the stones of 
paved roads. In daytime the men must move along under 
cover of hedges, walls, sunken roads, and ravines. They must 
conceal themselves in woods and make their observations 
through openings. At night they must endeavor to see even 
in the darkness; halt frequently, follow sunken roads, and re- 
frain from smoking, so as not to light up their faces. If the 
enemy is encountered they must not fire, but conceal themselves 
and one of the patrol must be sent, if possible without risk of 
discovery, to warn the outpost. The men of a cavalry patrol 
must not march side by side, but one behind the other, and far 
enough apart to enable them to see well, to afford protection 
to one another, and, in case of falling into an ambuscade, to 
prevent the whole patrol being cut off and captured at once. 

The routes which patrols travel may be, relatively to our 
chain of outguards, either interior or exterior. In the latter 
case greater vigilance must be exercised, because the danger is 
greater. The exterior patrols should consider emecde es 
flying vedettes who have the advantage of being able to re- 
connoiter everything which arouses their suspicions; of march- 
ing, halting, concealing themselves as long as they may think 
necessary. It is often useful to send patrols of one or two men 
to distant points, where they may remain in observation several 
hours at a time. 

A patrol which has ventured too far, and which a hostile 
post challenges, must be careful not to reply, if they do not 
speak the enemy’s language, or if, before going out they have 
not learned a few words of the language which, spoken in answer 
to the challange, may suspend the examination, and give them 
time to turn about without danger, and gain some ground to 
the rear. 

If the enemy is advancing upon our outposts and is likely 
to arrive there before they are warned of his coming, the patrol 
should discharge their carbines and return skirmishing, by the 
road on which they went out. 

A trooper on patrol may sometimes be surprised in spite of 
the greatest vigilance, especially if he has to traverse a broken 
and wooded country. He should halt frequently, and carefully 
watch his horse’s ears. The direction in which they point may, 
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give him valuable information. It is an indication he cannot 
afford to despise, as it is instinctive; and if the horse persists in 
his action, especially to the point of being frightened, the cause 
it should be discovered, if possible. 

Two patrols meeting outside of the chain of outposts, 


+ 


should recognize each other, if possible, without challenging, 





especiallv if the enemy is known to be in the vicinity. When 
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an undulating country, he halts at the top of every hill and looks 


back to judge of the regularity of the march. If the gait at 
head of column is too rapid he decreases it; if too slow, increases 


it. Itis better to have it too rapid than too slow. 
MORALE——-MORAL EFFECT. 

Morale is the instructive feeling of strength or weakness; 
that which at the very outset produces either confidence or 
terror. Surprise exercises the most unfovarable influence 
upon morale, which is modified by the greater or less firmness of 
mind with which it is encountered. 

When this feeling takes the form of terror it produces, first, 
a complete paralysis of the moral and physical faculties, then 


hestitation, then a desire for self-preservation. 
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The morale, in its double sense, is never equally shown by 
two bodies of troops opposed to each other; one is always 
confident, the other timid, and the timidity of the one is exactly 
proportional to the confidence of the other. 

Having the advantage of possessing the morale is three- 
fourths of the power of cavalry. Remember that, and always 
act vigorously and rapidly upon the terrain. In this way all 
hesitation will be made to disappear, and dangerous equilibrium 
will be destroyed, and your success will, in every ‘case, by its 


weight bear down the balance in your favor. 


This morale is often within the control of the chief, when 
he is what he should be; that is to say, when he possesses that 
entire and intimate confidence of his troops which gives him the 


right to see, think and act for them. 

Should a night attack surprise us in our bivouacs, when the 
disorder has reached its height, let the commander’s voice cry 
out, “Rally o on me, Right Dress, Ready.’”’ This voice, recog- 


1 and obeyed, stops short confusion, removes all fear, and 


~ 


leads to the repulse of the enemy. 


The circulation of favorable news through the ranks should 
be allowed and its diffusion may even be promoted. Neverthe- 
less, in certain cases, when it seems to you to be doubtful, you 
should comment upon it cooly and publicly, in order that the 
effects produced later by the discovery of its falsity may be less 
disastrous. 

If bad news is circulated, send for the one who brought it, 
and question him closely. If you discover that he has circulated 
it maliciously, make an example of the scoundrel. If he is 
simply thoughtless, reprimand him sharply, and send him to 
the rear at the first opportunity. 


*K * 
PRISONERS DESERTERS. 


So long as a man bears his arms he cannot be considered a 
prisoner. Assoonas he throws them down, he belongs to you, 
and has a right to your protection, which should be as complete 
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and friendly as possible. To maltreat a prisoner is unpardonable 
cowardice. You should do him as you would wish to be done 
by under similar circumstances. . 

A captured trooper should be ordered to throw down his 
arms, then seize the reins of his horse, and lead him promptly 
to the rear of the battlefield, to present him immediately to 
the colonel. There the prisoner dismounts, is questioned by 
the commanding officer, then joined to the others taken in the 
affair, and sent under proper escort to the infantry. 

A trooper may not honorably surrender so long as he is 
mounted, even if severely wounded. A mounted man should 
be able to go everywhere. 

SURPRISES AND AMBUSCADES. 

To surprise an enemy requires a combination of skill and 
dash. 

The effect of a surprise is demoralization. 

Outpost warfare is a succession of surprises. 

An officer who, with inferior forces, frequently surprises 
his enemy, is sure of speedily ruining him. 

Although the word surprise comprehends almost every 
offensive operation pertaining to outpost duty, we shall include 
under this title only that which is generally agreed to designate 
by that name. 

A surprise is an unexpected attack. Itis usually preceded 
by a rapid march or an ambush. It can not be too sudden or 
too determined. 

An ambush consists of troops placed in a concealed posi- 
tion. The best is one which the enemy is least likely to suspect 
or discover. The less time required for pouncing upon the 
enemy, the better, but there are cases in which it would have to 
to be prepared at some distance from his route. For example, 
where it is desired to attack the rear or center of an enemy’s 
convoy passing through a defile. It is probable that before 
traversing this dangerous place the enemy would scout its 
approaches; but when he has been marching for along time it is 
unlikely that his exploration will extend to a very great distance. 
In such cases the ambush should be laid well beyond the ground 


covered by his scouts. 
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Remember that troops in ambush are always in the air, in 
a critical position; that they are risking everything for the sake 
of success. A detachment of fifty men which, well directed, 
might have thrown into confusion a column ten times its 
strength and made a very important and decisive diversion, is, 
if discovered, lost. The place selected for an ambush should 
always be, so to speak, a fortification to be closed at our plea- 
sure on the side toward the enemy, and open on the line of re- 
treat. The ground which separates it from the enemy should 
be favorable for movements at the gallop, that to the rear 
well reconnoitered, and calculated for the front of the troops 
in case of a check. 

Night is the most favorable time for arranging ambuscades, 
but it is not the only thing that favors such an operation. 
The weather is to be taken into consideration, and cold, snow, 
rain, or a high wind would be of great assistance. 

In a night surprise, as a matter of precaution, the com- 
mander should wear, and make his men wear, something by 
which they can recognize one another, such as a white handker- 
chief, a small branch, etc. This sign should be visible in the 
darkest night. By taking this precaution, all the more useful 
if the enemy wears a dark uniform and of the same cut as ours, 
our troops will avoid sabering one another. That done, the chief 
explains, not only to the officers, but to the men, the plan of 
attack, and designates two routes of retreat; one by the road 
leading directly from the enemy to our army, on which his 
outposts will be posted, which are to be sabered and captured in 
passing; the other, the road by which the troops have marched to 
their present position. In addition, he agrees upon four 
trumpet signals, the shortest and the ones to which the men are 
most accustomed. 

The first will mean, take no prisoners. 

The second, make prisoners. 

The third, retire by the direct road. 

Fourth, retire by the road you came on. 

At the last two signals the signs used for recognition will 
disappear; the troops will retreat quickly and assemble at the 
outlet of the village. 
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A surprise has always one special object, that of terrifying 
the enemy, destroying him, or both at the same time. If the 
surprise is effected by a small party and its object is to terrify 
the enemy, itshoulduseits pistols, and itsattack should besudden. 


The men shouid shout, gallop about, make no prisoners, and 
retreat rapidly. If, on the contrary, the surprise is made by a 
large force, well supported, and it wishes to capture the enemy, 
it should move silently, maneuver, sieze, in regular order, the 
important points, such as the barrack or lodging of the colonel, 
1e outlets of the village, bivouac, etc., and carry off at once the 


horses and the guards. 








If the attack fails, withdraw the detachment quickly and 
wit Iting. Leave the best mounted men fora rear guard, 
nd m« hem on a false route to throw off the right track those 
who may follow. These troopers should keep up a steady 
fire to conceal the noise made by the marching of the detach- 
mi vhen they think that their ruse has succeeded, and 
that those they are covering are out of danger, they will make a 
aet¢ T join the detachment 
If the enemy’s bivouac has been well selected and entrance 
to it is difficult, special means for surprising it will have to be 
adoy The principal thing to be done is to get the enemy on 
to ground less favorable to him than that he occupies. To do 





that, divide your force into two parts of unequal strength, place 
he stronger in concealment, and send the other to skirmish 
with the enemy’s outposts. If this succeeds in drawing him 
out of his bivouac, he must be vigorously charged by the troops 


forming the ambuscade. 


PRECAUTIONS TO PREVENT SURPRISE. 


It is indispensable for an officer of the advance guard, 
who establishes himself in a bivouac and fears that the enemy 
may attempt to surprise him, to take certain precautions at 
the very moment of installing himself. The following are 
especially necessary if his force is small and distant from sup- 
ports: 
He should select a sheltered bivouac fortified, so to speak, 
by a ditch, fence, barricades, etc., so as not to be approached 


at a gallop, or attacked unexpectedly. 
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Moveable barricades should close all the approaches to the 
bivouac which are not naturally defended, and should be so 
placed as not to be discovered or carried away by the enemy. 

The bivouac should be as much concentrated as possible. 

Orders should be given that, in case of attack, the men are 
not to run to the horses but to defend themselves on foot. 

Assign to each man the post he is to take at the first shot. 
Put out the fires or light them in a false position. 

Keep a part of the horses bridled, and many of the men 
awake. Let every trooper have his bridle on his arm, his car- 
tridge box on his person, and his carbine in his hand. 

If the bivouac is in a farm house, close it, and the instant 
the attack begins, make a few of the men bridle the horses while 
the others fire through the windows, until the defences are 
about to be forced; then mount the whole command and execute 
a combined and vigorous sortie. 

Should the bivouac be in an open plain and entirely un- 
protected, so arrange matters as to mount and assemble in the 
least possible time. 

Should the enemy surprise a few isolated men, they should 
keep cool, not run to their horses, but grapple with the enemy 
hand to hand, fire on him at point blank range, point him, 
hamstring his horses, stoop down, get behind obstacles, suchas a 
ditch, a tree, a post, etc., and make no prisoners. A dismounted 
man who preserves his coolness is not likely to suffer at the hands 
of a trooper who attacks him at night. 

Night surprises are, as a general thing, more terrifying than 
dangerous. Eight times in nine their success depends on the 
moral effect produced. Meet them with great steadiness and 
coolness. Silence and steadiness on the part of the attacked 
often terrify the attacker so that the tables are turned, the moral 
effect reversed, and the attacker compelled to ingloriously 
retreat. 

FLAGS OF TRUCE. 

Officers and non-commssioned officers bearing a flag of truce 

are sometimes, through their own fault, sabered by the enemy. 


To avoid this danger, the nature and rights of this kind of duty 
should be throughly understood. 
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As the flag-bearer always has to present himself at the 
front line, that is to say to the men most excited by the conflict, 
whose agitation and exaltation harmonize but little with his 
cool and often provoking action, he must, in some way, see how 
matters stand before endangering hissafety. This is the more 
necessary because the enemy often gives orders forbidding flags 
to be received, and he might very properly be made a prisoner of 
war. 

The flag-bearer should therefor be chosen from among the 
officers or non-commissioned officers most accustomed to out- 
post duty, and having the most thorough acquaintance with the 
peculiarities of the enemy with whom he has to deal. He should 
be well mounted, and be preceded by a trumpeter as well 
mounted as himself, so that, if attacked after they have gone 
forward, they may be able to retire promptly. 

Before sending out a flag, the commander of the advance 
party will stop the firing, ‘advance carbines,”’ and halt the 
skirmishers. The flag-bearer will choose for his advance from 
the line the most conspicious place; one which, if possible, will 
be opposite to the commander of the enemy’s skirmishers. He 
will thus be more quickly seen, and be sooner placed in com- 
munication with this officer who, understanding his object, will 
remove the dangers which might threaten him. The flag-bearer 
will move out in front of his own skirmish line at a walk. His 
deliberation will distinguish him from the combatants. He 
will cause the trumpter to precede him by twenty-five paces, 
will then halt, and halt the trumpeter, who will immediately 
sound a signal. 

The flagbearer as soon as he discovers that he has been seen, 
will cause the trumpter to return saber, and will return his own 
with considerable display so that the action may be plainly 
understood. Then he will unfold his handkerchief and wave it 
with his right hand, his pistol holsters remaining uncovered. 
Sabers are returned in order to show plainly the nature of the 
mission. The enemy’s troopers are allowed to approach only 
after being assured of their peaceful intentions, and seeing that 
they are acting by the orders of their chiefs. Being satisfied 
on these points, he will endeavor to communicate with an officer 
as soon as possible; will permit himself to be blindfolded, and 
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conduct himself with politeness and composure. A flag-bearer 
has almost always a double mission to perform, of which the 
secret part is generally more important than the ostensible one. 
A reconnaissance of the enemy’s camp is often concealed under 
the frivolous pretext of aflag. For that reason, not every officer 
should be sent on such a mission, but only the most skilful and 
intelligent. 

Almost always the cover is removed from the eyes of the 
flag-bearer when he arrives at headquarters, but sometimes 
people are too wise to make such a mistake. In the first case 
the flag-bearer should see every thing while apparently seeing 
nothing. In the second case, he should not allow a word of all 
that is spoken around him to escape his attention. Therefore 
it is absolutely necessary that he should speak the language of 
the enemy, without his suspecting the fact. 

In sending out a flag, care should be exercised in selecting 
not only the officer, but also the trumpeter, for the latter will 
be invited to drink, and then be questioned. He should be both 
sober and silent, and this fact should be impressed upon him by 
giving him the necessary orders before starting. 

When a flag from the enemy appears, the officer of the 
advance party will not stop the fire of his skirmishers because 
the enemy has ceased his, but will move slowly, and send im- 
mediately to warn the commander of the advance guard, and 
wait for his orders in the case. While waiting for them he will 
direct the skirmishers, on his wings especially, to see that the 
enemy does not attempt a flank movement, and that the sending 
of a flag does not cover a ruse de guerre to enable the enemy to 
attack or to gain valuable time. 

If the general commanding the advance guard orders the 
fire to be ket up, the commander of the skirmishes will signal the 
bearer of the flags to retire, as it is not desired to receive him. 

If the flag is ordered to be received, the officer of the ad- 
vance party will halt his troops and stop the firing; then, return- 
ing his saber, and accompanied by two non-commissoned officers 
and two tropers, he will approach the flag and halt it, if possible 
in a hollow, in order that our lines may not be seen. He will 
then notify the flag that he will be received, and make him and 
his trumpeter face their on lines, and then bandage the eyes of 
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Lt 


been done, he will have the flag-officer conducted to headquarters 


both so that they can see absolutely nothing. This having 


his horse being led by a trooper, and accompanied by a non- 
commissioned officer. The trumpeter will be guarded by the 


other non-commissioned officer and trooper. 
REAR GUARDS. 

Should the enemy send superior forces against the rear- 
guard, it must retire at the gait employed in attacking; halt 
if the enemy halts; follow him if he retires, and harass him 
continually. Should the detachment make a gap in his line, 
maneuver so as to assist the movement, and then rejoin as 
quickly as possible. 

If the enemy has artillery, post the greatest possible number 
of men on the flank of the road, and make every effort to pre- 
vent its being abandoned. Hold fast to every turn of the road, 
to all the obstacles, to all the different heights which will give 
protection against artillery fire by preventing accurate aiming 
and raking the road directly. Threaten the pieces sometimes. 
Try to form ambuscades if is believed that they will meet with 
success. Make a great display of holding a wood that may be 
encountered, in order to deceive the enemy in regard to the 
forces occupying it. 

If a village be met with, the rear-guard acts in a similar 
manner, and profits by the halt to barricade it with beams, 
carts with the wheels taken off, etc. To do that it masks its 
movements by a single platoon which occupies the road while 
the others pass to the rear of the barricade, in which only a 
small opening is left, for the successive retreat in single file of 
the troopers of the last platoon of the rear guard, as soon as it is 
threatened with a charge. If a charge should be made, it is 
awaited at the barricade and received with rifle fire. 

In building barricades precaution should be taken to place 
them so that they can not be easily turned; forif they can be 
turned they will be more dangerous than useful to us. 

If a bridge is encounterd, pass over rapidly and make a 
stand in rear of it. If built of wood so that it can be easily 
destroyed, protect with skirmishers those engaged in its de- 


struction. 

















RIDING A POLO PONY. 


By CAPTAIN JULIAN R. LINDSEY, U. S. CAVALRY. 


H OW to ride a pony in a polo game is of the greatest 1m- 

portance; on it depends the life of a pony for polo; on 
it hangs the kind of pony you will be loaned or rented; on it 
rests your ability to train ponies. Polo is expensive at best 
but hopelessly so for a poor man if he has to buy trained ponies 
and ruins theminaseason. One should know quite a lot about 
riding before attempting to play polo; then piloting a pony 
through a game becomes a matter of applying properly a few 
important principles. These principles so far as they concern 
the handling of a pony are different from those used with saddle 
horses or chargers only in that response thereto must be more 
prompt and sudden as they are signals for a complete move- 
ment instead of indications which gradually and deliberately 
lead up to the end desired; they direct the pony’s mind to a 
particular object which it should grasp and accomplish with 
little or no more ass'stance. 

1. Proper riding will enable you to feel that your riding 
a pony has tended to improve rather than ruin him. 

2. A pony that has to be controlled by sheer strength 
is not properly trained or has been ruined. The application 
ot the different aids are signals which the pony should instantly 
obey. Endeavor to get the pony to work with you instead of 
against you. 

3. Ponies have peculiarities and it is well to inquire about 
these before hand. 

4. Look carefully to the adjustment of all equipment 
and inquire about any that appears unusual. With your 
own ponies you must know the proper adjustment especially 
of the bits and curb chain. The best grooms are careless at 
times, therefore, examine everything every time. 
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5. Make friends with the pony before mounting by a 
kind word and a gentle pat. 

6. Let him know at once that you can ride without holding 
on by the reins. If you can’t do this, better give up polo; you 
will never make a pony of your own, you will never be loaned a 
good pony more than once and you will never play a decent 
game. 

7. Try him out a little before going into the game and 
thus establish mutual confidence while giving him a necessary 
warming up. See if he walks straight to the front, reins 
barely stretched, and halts at the slightest pressure—the lift- 
ing of the hand; changes direction, slightly slowing down, by 
pressure of the reins against the neck; turns on the haunches 
by reining in and to the right or left and by holding his haun- 
ches in place with the outside leg. Do the same with him at a 
trot and then at acanter. Begin a change of direction or turn, 
particularly at speed, with a slight slowing down and closing 
the outside leg harder and further to the rear, which enables 
the pony to change his lead and to collect his haunches under 
himfortheturn. <A pony that increases his speed at every slight 
change in direction, or that bears his weight on the forehand 
in a turn, gets out of hand in the former and is dangerous in 
the latter case. Change leads a few times first slowly then at a 
speed and note any special indications the pony requires. 

8. Let him follow the ball a while on barely stretched 
reins encouraging him to go to the left of the ball when your 
stick is on the right and the reverse. This appeals to his in- 
telligence which is so necessary and which is so often neglected. 
Make your back stroke quickly in order to discourage stopping. 
It is dangerous to stop while striking, for an opponent is gener- 
ally close after you. 

9. Ride with barely stretched reins leaving all the freedom 
possible for the extension necessary for a quick move. The 


one worst thing that can be done to a pony is to give him the 
signal with the whip or spur for a quick start or for a burst of 
speed and require him to receive the effect of his whole effort plus 
the weight of your whole body on his tender mouth. A well 
trained pony can be ruined by one such experience. 
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10. The proper effect of the reins is obtained not by a 
continual pulling against the mouth or bearing against the neck 
but by alternately taking and giving—thus sending a succession 
of signals. A dead pull develops into a tug of war between pony 
and rider in which the pony in the long run always wins. _Like- 
wise use the legs with a tapping effect instead of with a dull, 
lifeless application. 

11. Close your legs and throw your weight back in 
stopping or turning in order to help get the haunches under. 
This will also break the effect on you of a sudden stop by plant- 
ing the fore feet. Ponies will soon learn to stop from proper 
use of weight and legs and very little use of the hand. 

12. Be more than careful not to give a tug on the reins 
while you are striking the ball. Its a good plan to hold your 
bridle hand on the withers when striking. 

13. Don’t stop your pony any more than you absolutely 
have to. Save his mouth always. When the ball has béen 
knocked out or over let your pony gallop around to his place 
instead of stopping suddenly and turning. Even in fast games 
moments occur when there is nothing for you to do and which 
should be utilized in giving the pony a rest for which he will 
immediately reward you by better service. At best polo is 
rather hard on the pony. 

14. It is better to work the edge off a fresh pony than to 
use a more severe bit. A work-out before a game isa wonderful 
help. 

15. In riding off, the pony should do the leaning—not 
the rider—otherwise you push yourself away. Get a slight 
lead if possible. Don’t drive your pony straight into a back 
hander. Pull out and crook or make a time stroke. 

16. It is better not to strike at all than to hit your pony. 
The stroke under the pony must be finished with a sharp up- 
vard pull or by striking the ground to keep the mallet from going 
under. The former stroke is less dangerous when at speed. 
Protect your pony by fending with ihe mallet. 

17. <A properly trained pony will stay at the gait you 
set him—walk, trot, canter or run—on barely strecthed reins 
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18. Keep up with the pony so your body will not in- 
terfere with the haunches. Being well forward also facilitates 
striking the ball further to the front. Lean slightly back for 
back strokes so as to get the ball behind the hind legs. 

19. Most ponies turn better to the left than to the right; 
this is because the reins are held in the left hand which moves 
better to the left and because the right rein works looser than 
the left. Try to overcome both tendencies. 

20. A whip is necessary with most ponies but it should 
be used sparingly. Thesameappliestospurs. Infact as with 
human beings so with ponies—continued hammering destroys 
the effect of the hammer while on the other hand an occasional 
sharp reminder encourages obedience to less active measures. 
Avoid a jerk on the reins when using the whip. Though the 
whip is used principally to get a quick start or greater speed a 
tap at the right time even on the shoulder will divert the pony 
from a fixed intention of defeating your object. 

21. Intentionally striking the pony with a mallet to make 
him go is unpardonable; it is too much to expect of a pony 
to go straight and true while the ball is being struck if at the 
next motion the pony is struck. ‘“‘Leave it’’ to the whip, spur 
and cluck. 

22. The pony being trained to do your bidding he de- 
pends on you to keep him out of trouble. By keeping an eye 
on the whole field—and not solely on the ball—you will be able 
to render more intelligent assistance to your side and save 
yourself and pony from dangerous collisions. Better lose a 
slight advantage than injure anybody or a pony. 

23. Ifa pony falls get away from him as quickly as pos- 
sible; the fall itself is not near so dangerous as getting caught 
under the pony. 

24. While making a stroke or when riding off close the 
outside leg around the pony instead of sticking it out; this gives 
a surer seat and holds the pony up to the ball or the other pony. 

















GENERAL DE GALLIFFET. 


Grand Master of ihe French Cavalr. 
By M. F. DE BARNEVILLE. 


FOREWORD. 


| T was at the close of the French Army maneuvers of 1894, in 

the plains of Beauce, two Army Corps, fifty thousand men, 
were passing in review before the President of the Republic. 
The afternoon was gray and chilly; low, heavy clouds rolled 
swiftly overhead like a flock of enormous sheep. During the 
morning a cold, drizzling rain had covered everything with mois- 
ture and left torn veils of mist hanging in festoons to the few 
scattered trees that were now fast losing their red and gold 
leaves swept away by a brisk September wind. 

Brigade after brigade of infantry had passed by to the 
stirring notes of the “‘“Sambre et Meuse’’ march; then the ar- 
tillery came along at a fast trot, with the rumbling of distant 
thunder, horses straining at the collars, guns and caissons 
lined up in long, dark rows. And now, in the grand stands 
hastily erected by local carpenters, hundreds of people stood up, 
craning their necks and staring towards the western end of the 
vast rolling plain, from which, far off, in a long line, the cavalry 
was coming at a running gallop, two whole divisions, twelve 
regiments, dragoons, cuirassiers, hussars, and chasseurs. On 
they came, in column of squadrons, wave after wave of men and 
horses, sixty to each rank. Fast they approached till now one 
could discern the blue dolmas of the hussars, the glittering 
helmets of the dragoons and the dull steel armor of the cuiras- 
siers. 

A hundred feet ahead of the first regiment one man led the 
glorious cavalcade; erect in his saddle, tall, slim, perfectly at 
ease on his galloping thoroughbred, he compelled the admira- 
tion of the thousands of spectators. And, as he passed by the 
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reviewing platform where the President now stood up, the dashing 
cavalry leader saluted his chief with a superb gesture of the 
saber, and the spectacle was so inspiring that the crowd, elec- 
trified, shouted frantically: ‘‘Vive Galliffet.” 

The man whom they thus acclaimed was General marquis 
de Galliffet, the hero of Sedan, the man of the hour. 

Fifteen years later, in 1909, through the streets of Paris, a 
small crowd of veterans and personal friends followed a hearse. 
There was no pomp, no naiitary display, just a few flowers on a 
plain coffin. Conspicuous among all others was a beautiful 
wreath of orchids and roses with a broad, white silk ribbon 
bearing the imperial arms of Germany and the monogram of the 
Kaiser. In the ranks of the mourners were the German Am- 
bassador, Prince Radolin, and the representatives of the Rus- 
sian, English and Spanish sovereigns. On the other hand, the 
President of the French Republic, not the one who had reviewed 
the troops in 1894, but an ex-farmer by the name of Fallieres, 
had chosen to stay away while the remains of General de Gal- 
liffet were being conducted to their last resting place. Neither 
had his socialist cabinet seen fit to honor the national hero. 

“Sic transit gloria mundi.” 


Now and then we hear of men who seem to have come into 
the world generations too early or too late to fulfill the destiny 
to which they were born; they are out of place, their rise is 
hampered by social, political, economical or scientific conditions; 
their genius is misunderstood and their ambition restricted. 
Such a man we find in the late General de Galliffet, Grand Mas- 
ter of the French Cavalry, battle-scarred hero of thirteen cam- 
paigns, four times mentioned in army orders for bravery in 
action, and whose fearlessness and patriotism made him the 
idol of the officers and men serving in his command. 

© ikea the devil-may-care recklessness of a d’Artag- 
nan, the spectacular dash of a Murat and the soldierly abrupt- 
ness of a Lasalle, General de Galliffet was a man of another age. 
As a cavalry leader in war his personal magnetism electrified 
those who fought under him. As the reorganizer of the French 
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cavalry after the disaster of the Franco-German tragedy of 
1870-71, he instilled into that branch of the service a much 
needed stimulant, a spirit of daring aggressiveness combined 
with an admirable esprit-de-corps, which has transformed it 
into the best body of mounted troops in the world. While 
President of the Cavalry Board, he prepared in 1882 the drill 
and field service regulations which, with a few minor changes, 
are still in force in the French cavalry, and portions of which 
have been adopted by the United States Cavalry Board, when, 
after returning from its investigation trip abroad, it recommend 
certain changes in our own drill regulations. 

The life of General de Galliffet reads like a romance of the 
Napoleonic era. It sparkles with acts of heroism as brilliant 
as the flash of a saber; it opens vistas upon the battlefields of 
Crimea, Italy, Mexico, Algeria and France, and, while reading 
one can almost follow him and his galloping 


” 


his ‘“‘Souvenirs, 
squadrons through the smoke of battle, through the hail of 
bullets and shells, into the jaws of death. 

Gaston-Alexandre-Auguste de Galliffet was born in Paris 
on January 23, 1830. His father, the fourth marquis de Gal- 
liffet, was a retired cavalry colonel and the author of several 
literary works. The family was of very old nobility, its ancestry 
having been traced as far back as 1329, when it already had a 
distinguished record in the annals of Province and Dauphine, 
those two provinces of France which have produced so many 
celebrities. | The lineage of the Galliffet family includes high 
officers of the army and navy as well as several prominent mag- 
istrates and jurists. One ancestor in particular, of whom our 
General was especially proud, was Count Joseph de Galliffet, a 
soldier of fortune, who came to the island of San Domingo in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century and established him- 
self there, acquiring a considerable amount of land which he 
developed, becoming one of the richest planters of the island, 
then a French colony. At his death, his immense fortune 
reverted to his elder brother, Alexander, and a portion of it 
descended through the family into the hands of the General, 
who, however, lost no time in spending it during the rather 
wild years of his youth, when, as a dashing lieutenant, he was 
a favorite at the court of Napoleon the Third. 
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Of the General’s boyhood days we know but little, as he 
was himself rather reticent on the subject. He was educated 
by his preceptor, a catholic priest; but study was not young 
Galliffet’s strong point, and at eighteen he made a bonfire of 
his school books and enlisted in the Ist Regiment of Hussars on 
the 22d of April 1848, from this regiment he transferred in 1849 


+ 


to the 10th Chasseurs where he soon became a non-commis- 
sioned officer. 

In 1851, France was in a state of effervescence; the people 
had become dissatisfied with the republican regime and the army 
was ready to stand back of the first man who would restore to 
its f » France its military grandeur. 
1a s the downfall of the Republic was the 


+ 


President himself, Prince Louis Napoleon, nephew of the great 
I 

On the plateau of Satory, a few miles from Paris, one 
hundred thousand soldiers were encamped and the secret 
emissaries of the Prince-President had won over to the pre- 
tender’s cause practically every officer, from second lieutenants 
to major generals. With the army and part of the population 
of Paris behind him, President Louis Napoleon would have no 


to proclaim himself Emperor Napoleon. During this 


trouble 

period of unrest, in 1851, a new regiment was organized as his 
personal body-guard and was known as the “Regiment des 
Guides.’’ It was composed of those officers and men whose 
loyalty to the Prince was beyond doubt. Young de Galliffet 
was transferred to it, and after the successful ‘‘coup d’etat’’ 
the Emperor appointed him a second lieutenant in the regi- 
ment. 

In his resplendent uniform, red breeches, short, tight- 
fitting green jacket embellished with orange-colored braid, and, 
on his head the fur-lined ‘“‘kolback’”’ of the Hungarian hussars 
surmounted by a white aigret, Lieutenant de Galliffet became 
the most fascinating as well as the most popular officer at the 
Imperial Court. 

At his fathers death, which occurred about this time, he 
inherited a hundred thousand dollars and spent it generously 
right and left, betting on horse races, gambling at the fashion- 
able Club de l'Union and giving champagne suppers in honor 
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of the prettiest actresses of the Parisian stage. His boon com- 
panions, who were mostly titled men of wealth, such as the 
Duke de Gramont-Caderousse, the Marquis de Massa, the 
Count de Mirabeau, liked him for his ready wit, his infectious 
gaiety, his independence of manner and the free and careless 
way in which he spent his money. ‘The women adored him for 
his boyish enthusiasm, his gallantry and his daring. He had 
many affairs of the heart with ladies of the highest birth and 
one particular escapade gave rise to so much gossip that the 
Emperor himself heard about it. He immediately ordered the 
adventure-loving lieutenant to proceed to Crimea where France 
and England were engaged in fighting Russia. This wasin 1855, 
while the attacking armies were besieging Sebastopol and de 
Galliffet, who had been attached to the staff of Marshal Bosquet, 
distinguished himself on June 15th by taking part in the assault 
upon the strong fortifications of the citadel, leading the way at 
the head of the infantry columns which captured the city. 

[In this fight, Lieutenant de Galliffet received a cut from a 
bayonet on his right wrist and a bullet grazed his left forearm. 
For his gallant conduct he was mentioned in army orders and 
received the cross of the Legion of Honor. 

The war in Crimea being over, the young officer returned 
to France to his old regiment of Guides which was then stationed 
at Paris and at Melun, a small garrison town near the capital. 
This was the wildest period of his life; he delighted in making 
the most extravagant bets, such as the one described by his 
friend and brother-officer, the Marquis de Massa in his ‘‘Sou- 
venirs and Impressions.”’ On this occasion, Lieutenant de 
Galliffet bet five hundred cigars that he would dive in full-dress 
uniform and on horseback into the river Seine from a high 
plattorm erected onthe bank. Needless to add that he won his 
wager. 

Another time, he bet that he would eat a small wine-glass 
after crushing it, stem, base and all, into small fragments. 
This folly almost cost him his life. His frightful repast lasted 
over two hours after which he went to bed and fell asleep, 
but in the early morning he awoke with terrific pains in his lower 
regions; these lasted for about an hour, then ceased; he again 
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fell asleep after a dreadful agony and the next day he was walking 
around as good as new. 

One night, while stationed at Melun and on leave of ab- 
sence for the day in Paris, he missed the last train going back to 
his garrison. Not relishing the idea of being reported absent 
from early morning drill, he induced the station-master to run 
a special train which would get him in Melun, a distance of 
forty miles, by 5:00 a. M.; the cost of this special was to be 
$41.00. It was then only 11:00 o’clock at night, and, to killa 
few hours, de Galliffet went back to his club where belated 
members were still gambling for heavy stakes. The officer took 
a hand in the game and at 3:00 in the morning he left the club 
with $2,400.00 in his pockets. He reached his garrison in time 
for drill and related to the colonel how he had been forced to 
charter a special train to arrive before reveille. As the colonel 
jokingly remarked that he could have saved himself this ex- 
pense by arriving at the depot on time, de Galliffett reached in 
his pockets for his winnings and showed his commanding offi- 
cer a fat bundle of bank-notes, the fruit of his tardiness. 

In November, 1857, Lieutenant de Galliffet was trans- 
ferred to the 2d Regiment of Spahis, a native regiment of 
Algeria commanded by French officers. He was assigned to 
the squadron stationed at a small fortified post called Sidi- 
Medjahed, on the Moroccan border, and while there took part 
in several expeditions against the Arab tribes which, now and 
then, proclaimed a ‘‘djehad”’ or holy war against the French 
conquerors. 

At the beginning of the war of 1859 when France joined 
forces with Italy in the fight for the emancipation of the Italian 
provinces of Lombardy and Piedmont from Austrian rule, 
Lieutenant de Galliffet used the influence of his friends at the 
Imperial Court to have himself ordered to the front. The 
Empress, who liked his bravery and impetuosity, had him as- 
signed as aide-de-camp to General Douay. De Galliffet arrived 
in Italy in time to witness the battle of Solfernio. In later years 
he related with humor how, one evening, bearing a message from 
the French Emperor to the King of Italy, he found this monarch 
lying down, completely nude, on a bed in a country inn. It 
was after a hard day’s fighting, and the King was relaxing from 
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the effects of a strenuous ride in the heat and dust. Undaunted, 
Lieutenant de Galliffet saluted the naked king with the greatest 
respect and delivered his message. 

After the war in Italy, de Galliffet returned to the 2d 
Spahis at Sidi-Medjahed where he was soon promoted to a cap- 
taincy. He was then thirty years old. The following year, 
1860, saw him appointed aide-de-camp to the Emperor Napoleon 
III. He returned to Paris, to the Court at the Tuileries palace 
and to the gay social life of the capital. One evening, at a ball, 
his admiration for the pretty and youthful hostess emboldened 
him to press his lips to her beautiful bare shoulders; this 
audacity was punished by a light stroke of her fan on his cheek. 
With ready wit he bowed to the lady, saying: ‘“‘Now that I 
know the price of that kiss, I can afford another one.” 

On another occasion, while walking in the park of the St. 
Cloud Chateau, the Empress admired the fresh beauty of a 
water-lily growing in the middle of a pond. The Marquis 
de Galliffet, overhearing the remark, jumped in full dress 
uniform in the water and brought back the flower to her gra 
cious Majesty. 

In 1862, France sent an army to Mexico to uphold the 
candidacy of the ill-fated Archduke Maximilian. As de 
Galliffet could not rest easy while somebody was fighting some- 
where he managed to have himself attached to the staff of 
Marshal Forey, in command of the expeditionary army. He 
arrived in Mexico just before the attack on Puebla, and was 
assigned for duty in the trenches. One night under cover of 
darkness, Captain de Galliffet with a handful of infantrymen 
armed with picks and axes reached the wall of the citadel 
and soon a hole was made, large enough to permit the small 
detachment to crawl through and penetrate into the city. 
Having explored the narrow, deserted streets without meeting 
any resistance, Captain de Galliffet ordered his party back 
through the hole in the wall and reported to his superior officers 
howeasy it was to enter thetown. Immediately two companies 
of infantry were placed at his disposal and he led them through 
the aperature in the wallinto theheart of Puebla; having reached 
a plaza, they encountered a party of Mexicans; the alarm was 
given and the French detachment was attacked, but reinforce- 
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ments soon reached it and the city was captured after a hard 


he town, was taken by the French after a desperate struggle, 


and here again we find the intrepid Galliffet leading his troops 
to the assault and climbing the ramparts where, under a hail of 


lets, he planted the tricolor flag while the soldiers stormed 





the position. For this brilliant conduct under fire, captain de 
Galliffet was once more mentioned in army orders. 

\ ; later, in a fight against the retreating Mexican 

I Juarez, a fragment from an exploding she i tera de 
G et in the abdomen, tearing him open. This dreadful 
out ended his life, but his wonderful constitution 
! f an army surgeon pulled him through after three 
ent in the field hospit Convalescent, he was sent 

F o recuperat n the same ship went the flags 
captured from the Mexicans. Having landed in 

rippled officer, together with the Mexican flags, 
board a ‘ial train and taken to Vichy, where 

\ staying. To his sovereign the young captain 


1 eturn received a warm 
1e cross of commander in the Legion of Honor 


1. 


. . : 1 
e then proceeded to Maiso1 Lamtte to enjoy a mucn needed 


r the count d’Imecourt, and his old friends, 
I \renberg, duke de Gramont-Caderousse and marquis 
Massa, often came over to see him and help to make les: 
lious the long hours of his forced inactivity. 


For his services in Mexico, de Galliffet was promoted 
he rank of Major in the 1st regiment of Hussars, the same in 
ic] enlisted fifteen years before and which was now 
tationed in Algeria and engaged in fighting 


> 1 





rebellious Arab 
ibe [wo years later, we find him Lieutenant Colonel 


Still, in Mexico the French troops of occupation were being 
ed by guerillas and the country was seething with rebel. 
against the Austrian Archduke Maximilian who had been 


made Emperor of Mexico. In 1866, 


Lieutenant Colonel de 
Galliffet was ordered back to Mexico to take 


troop 


charge of the 
detailed to ‘ocate, pursue and destroy the guerilla bands. 
This commandexactly 


suited the adventurous disposition of our 





ght. The next day, the fortress of St. Xavier, on the edge of 
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hero; using his own initiative, independent of headquarters, he 
led the reprisals against the insurrectos in a manner that pro- 
voked the admiration of his superiors and filled the Mexicans 
with terror; he gave no quarter to the enemy and in every en- 
counter attacked the guerillas with such vigor that his cavalry- 
men received from the natives the nickname of “‘los carniceros 
azules,”’ the ‘‘blue butchers,’’ owing to the light blue color of 
their coats and the fierceness of their charge when they slashed 
right and left with their sharp sabers. For the masterful way 
in which he repressed the guerillas, Lieutenant Colonel de 
Galliffet was for the third time mentioned in orders to the 
army. 

He then returned to France where he received the colonelcy 
of the 8th Hussars, at Clermont-Ferrant. Here he fought a 
duel with a second lieutenant of his regiment, prince Achille 
Murat, who had spoken lightly of the Colonel’s wife. For 
this affair, both officers were placed on the retired list by the 
Minister of War, Marshal Niel. But soon afterwards, Colonel 
de Galliffet was reinstated and was given the command of the 
3d Chasseurs d’Afrique, at Constantine, in Algeria. He was 
then thirty-seven years old, and although still a young man, we 
find that, after sowing his wild oats, he had become a strict 
disciplinarian, a man of great force of character and, above all, 
a faithful and patriotic soldier for whom the love of country and 
the pride in his uniform took precedence over all other duties. 
The mold was then cast from which will emerge the grea 
cavalry leader, the reorganizer of the mounted service and the 
drillmaster who could handle large bodies of men and make his 
authority felt from the last corporal to the division commander. 

On July 15th, 1870, war was declared between France and 
Germany; Colonel de Galliffet’s regiment, the 3d Chasseurs 
d’Afrique, arrived from Africa by August 10th and was at first 
attached to the independent cavalry division commanded by 
General baron du’Barail. After the fight at Borny, the Ist and 
3d Chasseurs d’Afrique, forming a brigade under General 
Margueritte, were assigned as escort to the Emporer who was 
then retreating from Metz, pursued by the victorious German 
army. On August 20th at Ste. Menehould, Brigadier General 
Margueritte took command of a cavalry division composed of 
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the Ist, 3d, and 4th Chasseurs d’Afrique, 1st Hussars and 6th 
Chasseurs. On the 28th, Napoleon III informed verbally 
Margueritte and Galliffet that they were promoted, Margueritte 
to be Major-General and Colonel de Galliffet to be Brigadier- 
General, in command of the three regiments of Chasseurs 
d’Afrique. 

Three days later, the sun set on that bloody battlefield of 
Illy which saw the apotheosis of General de Galliffet and his 
gallant brigade and where the death-knell of the French Empire 
was sounded. 

It was on this memorable date, September 1, 1887, that the 
decisive battle near Sedan was fought; under the frightful 
volleys of shot and shell poured into them by six hundred and 
fifty German cannons, the French troops, surrounded on the 
narrow plateau of Illy by overwhelming masses of infantry, 
gave way after an all day struggle and retreated in disorder 
into Sedan. 

In the early morning of that fateful day, before the battle 
had begun, General de Galliffet assembled his officers, and, after 
giving them his orders, added these parting words: ‘‘Gentle- 
men, it is probable that we shall not all meet again; I bid you 
good bye.” 

After the French troops began to lose ground, General 
Margueritte’s cavalry division was called upon to protect their 
retreat. A charge was ordered against the advancing German 
columns. General de Galliffet at the head of the 3d Chasseurs 
d’Afrique in the center, with the other two regiments of his 
brigade on either flank, starts off at a gallop down the slope 
of the plateau to meet the Germans; at the bottom of the 
incline a five-foot-deep roadway offers an impassable obstacle 
into which the leading platoons tumble and are crushed on top 
of each other; the following squadrons oblique to right and 
left where the roadbed is less deep, but the impetus of the 
charge is broken and the cavalrymen are mowed down by the 
volleys of the enemy who is firing from the hill beyond. General 
Margueritte orders his trumpeters to sound the assembly and 
the decimated regiments rally to their chief under a hail of 
bullets. It is then ten o’clock in the morning. 
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The division retires behind a wooded knoll where, under 
cover, horses and men take a rest and havea bite toeat. While 
they are thus partaking of what, for most of them, will be their 
last meal, staff officers arrive at a gallop from headquarters 
bearing orders from General Ducrot to General Margueritte. 
The German infantry of the Prince of Saxony was coming up 
toward Illy while the columns under the Prussian Crown Prince 
had already occupied Floing, threatening a flank movement. 
All the surrounding heights were covered with German cannons. 
To stop the advance of this rising tide of Prussian and Saxon 
infantrymen, General Ducrot, commander-in-chief of the French 
army of Sedan, sent word to General Margueritte to charge again 
with all his regiments. After receiv ng this order and while 
looking over the terrain ahead of him, before sending his men 
on this perilous mission, General Margueritte is struck in the 
face by a bullet which breaks his jaw and severs his tongue. 
Notwithstanding the excruciating pain and still remaining in 
his saddle, he rides back to where his divisionis waiting and ex- 
tends his arm in the direction of the enemy.* 

General de Galliffet being the next ranking officer takes at 
once command of the division and orders the charge; this 
order is transmitted by a staff officer to Colonel prince de 
Bauffremont commanding the other brigade on the right, since 
the death, earlier in the day, of General Tilliard. All five regi- 
ments start forward simultaneously, while on the left two more 
regiments under General de Salignac-Fenelon follow the lead. 
The whole length of the plateau is swept by charging masses of 
cavalry, hundreds of wild horsemen, shouting frantically, 
standing in their stirrups, brandishing their sabers and rushing 
to their doom as they face the murderous fire of thousands of 
rifles. But the onslaught is too great, even for these braves; 
mowed down like wheat in harvest time, dropping dead by the 
dozens with bullets in their breasts, they cannot reach the lines 
of theenemy. For half an hour they charge, they scatter, they 
rally, they charge again, like the ever-recurrent waves of the 
ocean and in that half hour thay have lived an eternity, until, 
almost annihilated, they must retreat toward the edge of the 
plateau in a ravine which gives them temporary shelter. They 





*General Margueritte died two days later. 
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have left behind them a trail of lifeless bodies; upon the battle- 
field, in all directions, heaps of dead soldiers and horses can be 


— 


seen. In this sublime sacrifice the cavalry division had lost 
sixty officers and nine hundred and eighty men, two-thirds of 





its strength. 

Rallying around the admirable Galliffet who, impassible, 
sat upon his foam-covered charger, men ofhalfa dozenregiments 
to the chief for inspiration; fragments of squadrons, 


looked uj 
remains of platoons, lined up behind him as best they could; 

riderless horses, some streaming with blood, came up from the 

field of carnage and took their place in the ranks. 

But still the tide of German infantry was closing upon the 
plateau and the order came for the remainsof the French cav- 
alry to charge again. General Ducrot himself rushes up to the ; 
shattered division and calls out: “Now, my little Galliffet, 
one more effort for the honor ofourarmy!’’ And Galliffet, with- 
out hesitation, replies: “‘As many as you want, General, as 
long as I have a man left!” 

And then, both he and Ducrot place themselves at the head 
of the handful of cavalrymen, barely five hundred, and once more 
they rush against the walls of death, panting, exhausted, mad, 
all hope gone, but with the tenacity of the wild beast which 
knows that the hallali has sounded and the end is near and then 
turns fiercely against the hounds which are holding it at bay. 
This sublime folly, this complete sacrifice entitle these heroes Y 
to the admiration of the whole world, for they lost all, except 





their honor. 
On a distant hill, surrounded by a brilliantly uniformed 


staff of princes and officers, King William of Prussia was watch- 
ing through his field glasses the repeated charges of the French 





cavalry against his own infantry, and, as wave after wave of 
gray horsed and blue soldiers was seen to break upon the deep, 
black masses of Prussian infantry, the King, wondering at the 
sublimity and uselessness of the sacrifice, exclamed in sincere 
admiration: ‘Oh, what brave people!”’ 

That night, Napoleon III surrendered at Sedan to the 
King of Prussia. His army, what was left of it, and himself 
were sent into captivity in Germany. Through sheer miracle, 
General de Galliffet had come out unscathed fromthe field where 
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death had reaped such a plentiful harvest. He was sent with 
other French officers to Ems where, for several months, he 
remained a prisoner, although on parole. On March 17, 1871 
he returned to France. 

The war against Prussia was over, but a worse peril was in 
store; a civil war, or rather a socialist revolution had spread its 
wings like a buzzard over the carcass of the dead Empire and 
the weak body of the new-born Republic; the Commune, with 
its dark days of blood, fire and murder had begun to terrorize 
the country which was still bleeding from the loss of two pro- 
vinces and of thousands of its sons, not to speak of the war 
indemnity of one billion dollars. 

To subdue the revolutionists, President Thiers had but a 
small and demoralized army at his disposal. To General de 
Galliffet he entrusted the command of a cavalry brigade 
stationed at St. Germain-en-Laye, near Paris. The capital 
was then in the hands of the ““Communards.’’ On April 8, 
1871, this brigade had an encounter with 1,500 insurgents 
near Rueil and Chatou and after a short engagement the latter 
were forced to retreat. Three of their men were captured and 
executed at once, without trial, by order of General de Galliffet 
who then issued the following proclamation: 

‘War has been declared by the revolutionary hordes which 
occupy Paris. Yesterday and today they have murdered some 
of my soldiers. I declare upon them a war which will be without 
mercy and without quarter; this morning I had to make an ex- 
ample; I trust it will bear fruit, as I do not wish to have to 
resort to such extremities. Remember that Law, Right and the 
Nation are represented by the National Assembly at Versailles 
and not by the so-called Commune in Paris.”’ 

April 3, 1871. 

The General commanding the brigade, 
(Signed) GALLIF FET. 


Four days later the insurgents turned out in force to defend 
the bridge over the Seine, at Neuilly; they had two pieces of 
artillery. Galliffet, besides his cavalry brigade of Chasseurs 
had that day a brigade of infantry. After a furious struggle 
the bridge was captured. Count Albert de Mun, who was 
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then on the General Staff, relates how, before the fight, de 
Galliffet stood on foot for over an hour in the middle of the 
road, deliberately exposing himself to rifle fire and watching 
through his field glasses the movements of the enemy, while 
bullets were flying all around him. His bravery thus incited 
those who fought under him to emulate his deeds of valor 
and be worthy of such a chief. 

Finally, the Revolutionary Army of the Commune made its 
last stand against the well-disciplined cavalrymen of Gal- 
liffet who routed their adversaries in a sweeping victory, as 
they had in 1859 routed and wiped out the guerillas in Mexico. 
In the reprisals that followed a number of revolutionary leaders 
were captured, most of them being executed without trial, 
others sent to penal servitude for life. This necessary severity 
subsequently caused General de Galliffet to be made a target 
for the calumnies of vituperating socialist newspaper writers 
and aotoriety-seeking politicians who accused him of being a 
wholesale murderer. But these attacks left him imperturbable; 
the man who had held his own life so cheap on the field of battle 
could only smile with contempt when his enemies tried to insult 
and vilify him in the press and in Parliament. He considered 
that he had done his duty in having the revolutionary leaders 
summarily executed, and he was right. 

However, his persecutors in the socialist press kept on 
building lie upon lie until they persuaded some of the most 
credulous among their readers that Galliffet was a sort of 
ferocious and merciless butcher of inoffensive citizens. Those 
who knew him better can only smile at such idiocies, especially 
when emitted by such notorious characters as the revolutionary 
Marquis de Rochefort, better known as Henri Rochefort, 
editor of the ‘‘Intransigeant,”’ and whose militant demagogy 
and participation in the Commune had caused him to spend 
several years in the penitentiary of New Caledonia. 

In 1886, during the army maneuvers, a soldier, who in his 
weak mind had believed the tales of horror spread broadcast con- 
cerning Galliffet’s harsh reprisals against the ‘“Communards,”’ 
fired a ball cartridge at the General; luckily his aim was bad. 
He was arrested and brought before the man he had sought to 
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kill and who, after hearing his tale, forgave him with the magna- 
nimity of a noble soul. 

Later on, when as Minister of War, he made his debut be- 
fore Parliament, the socialist deputies rose to their feet and 
saluted his entrance in the Legislative Chamber with shouts 
of: ‘‘Assassin! Murderer!’ Smiling, the General walked in, 
saying: ‘‘Here I am,” and calmly took his seat. 

To return to his military carrer, we find him in 1872 in 
Algeria, in command of the sub-division of Batna, in the pro- 
vince of Constantine. The great Arab insurrection was then 
sweeping throughout the breadth and length of the colony, 
fomented and fanned into flames by the Mohamedan priests 
who had for years been preaching the “djehad” or holy war 
against the French. Sedition was everywhere and a quick, 
energetic campaign was necessary. On January 25, 1873, 
General de Galliffet, leading a column of seven hundred men 
mounted on camels, occupied the oasis of El Goleah, on the 
edge of the Sahara desert, without firing a shot. Several other 
expeditions in the Provinces of Algiezs and Oran (columns under 
Generals de Mairibel and de Colomb) soon reduced the insur- 
gents and peace reigned once more in the colony. 

In 1875, General de Galliffet was ordered back to France 
to take command of the 15th Infantry Division at Dijon. From 
now on he is changed from a fighter into a reorganizer, the 
strictest disciplinarian in the French Army, who sees to it per- 
sonally that his orders are carried out by officers and soldiers 
alike. No matter how high the rank of an officer or what his 
family connections might be, there was no favoritism shown, 
no exception made by the stern, unflinching Galliffet when it 
came to the observance cf orders. For instance he had decreed 
that his officers should wear no uniform but that prescribe by 
the regulations, and one day, meeting a major of cavalry whose 
neat, highly-polished boots bore every mark of having been 
made to order, the General stopped him, exclaiming: ‘‘What 
fine looking boots you ere wearing, Major; who made them for 
you?’ “‘So-and-So, General.” ‘Well give him my compli- 
ments on his skill and consider yourself under arrest for eight 
days for not wearing regulation boots.”’ 
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Active, untiring, severe but just, inquiring into the minutest 
details of his Quartermaster and Commissary Departments, 
he kept always posted as to what was going on in his division. 
If he heard that a regiment stationed twenty miles from his 
headquarters was due to make a practice march on the next 
day, he would get on his horse at four o’clock in the morning 
and ride out until he met the marching troops, inspected them, 
then rode back twenty or thirty miles the same day. 

Often during the night he would appear, alone and un- 
announced at the military bakery where he verified the compon- 
ents of flour and yeast used by the bakers; or else he would, at 
two in the morning, sneak into some cavalry stable to see 
whether the stable guards were awake and the horses properly 
bedded. During the maneuvers, if he should happen to notice 
some fat colonel or major blowing and panting after a short 
ride, he would invite him to fall in behind him on the return 
trip to headquarters and then, leading at a fast trot or canter 
would bring in the unfortunate officer almost on the verge of 
apoplexy. Often a request for the retirement of the willing 
but short-winded colonel or major would gothe War Department 
in the next mail with the motive: ‘Unfit for active service in 
the field.”” Galliffet knew know friendship, no sentimentality 
when the efficiency of the army was concerned, and this severity 
has led many to believe that he was heartless, but his heart was 
first and last with France and with the army. 

His dream, until the last days of his career, was to win 
back from Germany the two Provinces lost in 1871, and, to make 
that end possible, he devoted all his energy and all his intelli- 
gence to his task. If his ambition was sometimes personal and 
made him aspire to the highest positions, it was because he 
knew himself to be a leader of men and that when the time came 
he must be the right man in the right place, and that place at 
the head of the army. 

He only had one fear, and that was to get stout; he had no 
use for fat cavalry officers. He seemed to be impervious to cold, 
heat and loss of sleep; he ate sparingly and seldom drank wine 
during these later years of his life. During the coldest winter 
he never wore an overcoat and forbade his officers to wear any. 


One day during some maneuvers, it began to rain quite hard 
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and de Galliffet noticed one of his brigade commanders, General 
Duke de Reggio, who had stopped to throw a cape over his 
shoulders. Immediately he sends an aide-de-camp to the duke 
with this message: ‘‘General de Galliffet wishes me to inform 
you that he is not wearing any cape.”’ The duke took his off. 
In 1879, de Galliffet took command of the 9th Army Corps 
at Tours, and in 1882 was transferred at the head of the 12th 
Army Corps at Limoges. Here he risked his life to save a 
woman and child from being run over by a train. From 1882 
to 1886 he was first a member, then President, of the Cavalry 
Board, and it was during this period that he took up and com- 


pleted General du Barail’s work of revising the Cavalry Drill 


7 ae - ; : 
and Field Service Regulations which are even today a model 
of the kind. It was General de Galliffet’s firm belief that cav- 
alry, to be successful, must be handled in masses. ‘To seek 


the enemy’s cavalry, then lick it; afterwards we 
was his doctrine. 


g the last years of his army career, de Galliffet was a 


Durin 
member of the Superior Council! of War, composed of Generals 
to whom has been assigned the command of field armies in time 
of war and at maneuvers. In this capacity he conducted the 
autumn maneuvers of two Army Corps in the Plains of Beauce, 
in 1894; this was his last service in the field as he retired on 
January 22, 1895, at the age of sixty-five. 

In his role as a military educator, he had given the impulse 
which others were to follow; he had attained the highest rank 
in the French Army below that of ‘‘generalissimo”’ or commander 
in chief, to which he was entitled but which the jealousy and 
animosity of several Ministers of War and Cabinet Officers 
prevented him from reaching. He had received the great cross 
of the Legion of Honor, the highest decoration of that order, 
also the military medal of honor. Still he never realized his 
dream to lead a victorious French Army across the Rhine, and 
now, retired from active service, living in his small, modestly 
furnished house off the Avenue des Champs Elysées, he lived 
a bachelor’s life, having, years before, become separated from 
his wife. He rode horseback every morning in the Bois de 
Boulogne or took long walks in any kind of weather. He spent 
much time at the Jockey Club or the Club de I’Union, enter- 
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taining his old friends with ancedotes of his wonderful career. 
The Prince of Wales, later Edward VII, was a particular friend 
of the General’s whom he admired greatly. 

During the last phase of the famous Dreyfus case which 
had caused so much disturbance in France, he emerged from his 
retreat to be made Minister of War, but resigned soon after, 
disgusted with the duplicity of his associates in the cabinet. 
His last order to the army is dated September 20, 1899, after 
Dreyfus, for the second time convicted of high treason by a 
Court Martial, had been pardoned by the President. This 
order reads as follows: 

“The incident is closed. The military judges have rendered 
their verdict in all independence. We have acknowledged their 
decision. We will also acknowledge the act which a feeling of 
deep pity has dictated to the President of the Republic. There 
can beno more retaliation. Therefor, repeatit: the incident 
is closed. I ask you, and if necessary, I command you to forget 
the past and think only of the future. With all my heart I join 
you all in saying: ‘Long live France!’ not the France of a 
political party, but the one that belongs to us all 

(Signed) GALLIF FET. 


” 


After his resignation from the cabinet, he went back to his 
quiet life, reading much, keeping upa voluminous correspond- 
ence and receiving thefriends with whom he loved to chat ;among 
these he counted famous authors, journalists of repute, members 
of the French Academy, diplomats, as well as army officers, 
and he entertained his company in the small library of his 
‘“‘hermitage’”’ as he called it, amidst his relics, his books and the 
many tokens of friendship and esteem which has been presented 
to him by admirers, from reigning sovereigns to old companions 
of the battlefield. 

He only had his retired pay to live on and it isa well- 
known fact that he had to live with economy to keep up his 
social obligations. When he left the active service he owned 
three splendid thoroughbred chargers, one of which was worth 
$2,500. But later on he could afford to keep only one horse on his 
small income so he shot the other two, remarking to a friend: 
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‘The horses of General de Galliffet must not belong to anyone 


else.” * 

In 1909 he had two strokes of paralysis; one June 27th, 
while he was working in his library, a third stroke left him with- 
out the use of his left arm, and then gradually the lower part of 
his body became dead. The end came on July 8th, at eleven 
o'clock at night; his son, Count Marquis de Galliffet, his daugh- 
ter and son-in-law, Baroness and Baron Seilliere, and his faith- 
ful valet were at his bedside when the soul of this great soldier 
passed away. 

Death on a battlefield, charging at the head of his regi- 
ments, the kind of death he had wished for, was denied this 
gallant officer, but the lessons taught by the Grand Master of 
the French Cavalry have not been forgotten; the inspiration of 
the victory to come as well as the sting of defeat to be avenged 
have borne their fruit, and today the French Cavalry is look- 
ing forward to the time when it may again cover itself with glory 
as it did when its beloved chief led it to the charge on the battle- 
field of Illy. 
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TRAINING A CAVALRY LEADER.* 


BY VON BERNHARDI, GENERAL OF CAVALRY. 


4ivin 


hs gives me pleasure to comply with the request of the 

editorial management of the ‘‘ Kavalleristische Monatshefte”’ 
to discuss the above subject. For even though my views may 
meet with much opposition, I can hope to win more converts 
to my convictions. 

It is exceedingly difficult for our cavalry to cut loose 
from the glorious traditions of the past, and to beat for itself 
new paths. But the great weight of evidence must finally 
convince. And the burning desire to accomplish great things 
in a future war, a desire which animates the entire arm, will 


finally cause us to adopt the new methods. necessitated by 
the conditions of modern warfare, rather than forego the laurels 
which are won only by decisive deeds. 

Concerning certain things there is unanimity of opinion, 
and I need not go deeply into those. All are agreed that 
the troops need the highest possible training in riding, and that 
the leaders, from the lowest ranking to the highest, must be not 
only good riding instructors, but must themselves be able, and 
absolutely fearless riders; especially so since the object of train- 
ing is to train capable and obedient horses, and plucky cross- 
country riders. This forms the foundation of every activity 
on horseback. But the cavalryman must not be completely 


*Translated from the Kavalleristische Monatshefte for January, 1914, by 
Lieutenant Otto E. Schultz, Second Cavalry, for the War College Division, 
General Staff. 
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engrossed in riding. He must not forget that riding is only a 
means to an end, and that in the final analysis it is his work as 
a soldier that is of supreme importance. Only he can become a 
superior cavalry leader who constantly keeps his eye on the goal 
of military training, for whom the horse is always but a means 
to an end, who attempts to recognize and accomplish his mili- 
tary tasks with due regard for the view point and traditions 
of the horseman, and with full consideration for the conditions 
of modern warfare. 

In order to lay a foundation for the military training for 
superior cavalry leaders, one must, in my opinion, understand 
what demands a present-day, central European war is going 
to make upon the cavalry. I have, heretofore, discussed this 
at length. But it may be worth while to review, firstly, be- 
cause it may bring out new view-points; and, secondly, in 
order to enable us to decide upon the necessary foundation 
for training one to solve military problems. 

All are agreed that the cavalry will be required to obtain .- 
information, to screen its own army, to penetrate the enemy’s 
lines of communication, and to take part in the battle and in 
the pursuit. Likewise, it is clear to every thinking person 
y by driving the 
1e only difference 


that these requirements can be fulfilled on 
hostile cavalry from the field of operations. I 

of opinion is as to the means to be employed in solving these 
problems. 

The idea still prevails in our cavalry that the hostile 
cavalry is to be disposed of by means of the charge; that 
in battle everything depends upon the manner of the execu- 
tion of the charge; that penetration of the enemy’s lines 
of communication is of minor importance, and difficult of 
accomplishment; and that dismounted fire action is to be re- 
garded only as supplementary, and as a sort of necessary evil. 
Accordingly, the tactical training of leaders and troops is de- 
voted principally to charging by complete cavalry divisions, 
and to reconnoitering by means of mounted reconnoitering 
squadrons and partols. Dismounted action is considered a 
side issue, and great confusion prevails concerning the dispo- 
sition of the led horses. The fundamental requirement that 
in case of repulse one must be able to take cover and return 
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to the attack, is seldom considered. Generally the horses 
remain in the immediate vicinity of the dismounted men, ready 
to be seized and remounted, and the fact thatin real warfare this 
is going to be impossible, is calmly overlooked. 

It seems to me that too much stress is being laid upon 
marching ability, as though that in itself would enable one 
to accomplish miracles. 

Concerning all these things I ho]d an entirely different 
opinion. I am under the impression, that especially at the be- 


ginning of a war, it is required that marches be greatly restricted. 
The horses, above all else, must be kept in fit condition. What 
is gained if the patrols cover 120 to 150 km. the very first day, 
and are unable to send backinformation? Or if the reconnoiter- 
ing squadron rushes forward 100 km. the first day, and is then 
too completely exhausted to fulfill its further mission? The 
result is ignorance concerning the enemy, and defeat at the 
hands of a more sensible opponent. The greatest mistake of 
all is to advance immediately too great a distance with the mass 
of the cavalry, thereby losing one’s freedom of action because 
of lack of knowledge concerning the enemy. On the contrary, 
at the beginning one should carefully feel one’s way, until 
knowledge concerning the enemy is obtained, and then quickly 
concentrate and energetically rush to the attack. This makes 
it possible to attack with an unimpaired force, to win a victory, 
to obtain results. At first one should advance in separated 
columns, in order to leave the enemy in doubt as to where the 
main attack is to take place. The concentration should be 
made by means of night marches, in order to conceal one’s self 
from the scouting air craft of the enemy. 

Air craft scouting is a factor which must always be reck- 
oned with in the future. Only by working in conjunction with 
air craft will cavalry be able to accomplish its full mission 
in the future. The hostile cavalry will be much more quickly 
located by means of air craft scouting than by the advance 
patrols of the reconnoitering squadron. This will make un- 
necessary the too hurried advance of cavalry reconnoitering 
organizations, and will furnish a reliable foundation for the 


cavairy’s own proper operations. Likewise will the strategicai 
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reconnaissance of the enemy’s movements be substantially aided 
by air craft scouting. 

Because of the great extension of modern armies, and 
their long, closely knit fronts, it will become more and more 
difficult for even victorious cavalry to obtain much knowledge 
concerning the plans of the enemy. It will always, especially 
at the beginning of a war, be encountering the advance forces 
of the enemy, and will seldom be in position to break through 
a flank in order to obtain information. Except when operating 
on the wings of an army, it will as a rule confine itself to locating 
the front of the enemy, and observing his daily advances. 
Just at this critical period, before the first big blow is struck, 
the information brought in by cavalry will be comparatively 
meager. 

This is the opportunity for the air fleet. It can sail over 
the advance forces of the enemy even before they reach the 
field of battle, and obtain insight into his strategic grouping, 
thereby furnishing the foundation for the plans of its own com- 
mander, and indicating the direction for the advance of its 
own cavalry. 

Of course, the air craft will have to reckon with opposition 
from the hostile air fleet, and can maneuver freely and obtain 
its greatest results only after having defeated it. It therefore 
becomes of supreme importance to make this conquest of the 
air. An unlooked for assembly of a superior air squadron in a 
predetermined direction, will do most toward assuring victory. 
But cavalry can do much toward assisting its air fleet by use of 
air craft guns of itsown. Cavalry must work in harmony with 
its air fleet, and should be equipped with light, easily carried 
air craft guns. Even in the later development of the war, 
when the armies have been broken up, and distinct fields of 
operations have sprungup, the best results will be obtained bya 
harmonious working together of the two arms. 

As for the cavalry contest, it is decidedly justifiable to en- 
deavor to conquer the hostile cavalry in one decisive charge. 
That will bring the quickest results. And at the opening of 
hostilities time is of supreme importance. It is most essential 
that information concerning the enemy be obtained as soon as 
possible. The enemy may also endeavor to obtain the initial 
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ascendency by means of the charge. Nevertheless, it may be 


assumed that he will try to supplement the charge with fire 


l 
action, especially if he should feel himself to be the weaker, or 
if he has not completed his concentration for battle, or if he has 
I the enemy in the use of 


y test his superiority of 


: . 
aqaiscoveread 
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the arme blanche. All these possibilities must be reckoned 


i 


with, all the more so because most modern armies have sup- 
plemented their cavalry not only with artillery and machine 
guns, but also with cyclists, and even, with infantry. Even 


Germany has decided to organize bicycle troops, and I assume 


that they will be added to cavalry, to strengthen its fire action. 
4 en ib] eeneae tactically 
test possible error, tactically, 


for the cavalry to engage the hostile cavalry immediately upon 


I would consider it the grea 


contact. Todoso might cause it to run unawares into annihilat- 


ing infantry fire, as was the case with a cavalry division during 
| In the advance to the attack, 
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one should carefully feel one’s way, so as to define the position 
of the enemy. It is only after having done that that one can 
wisely decide whether to use mounted action or dismounted 
fire action. 

The contest will commence 
mounted cavalrymen, and artillery, and will be carried on by 


4 


with the bicycle troops, dis- 


bringing reénforcements to the firing line, until the arrival of the 
decisive moment, which, when it comes, must be taken advan- 
tage of with rapid decision. 

The immediate charge is mandatory only when the posi- 
tion of the enemy is clearly understood, and it is clear that the 
enemy is neither willing nor able to resort to fire action. 

I do not hold the view that one can force hostile cavalry 
to combat by going around its flank, even though it be dis- 
mounted. Flanking the enemy is not so easy as some, always 
eager to attack, would have us believe, especially when con- 
sidering the great range of artillery fire. A flank attack tends 
to expose the front of one’s own army, and to endanger the 
lines of communication. Besides, on account of the circui- 
tous route the cavalry must take in order to avoid hostile artil- 
lery fire, the enemy has time to make such dispositions as to 
avoid being attacked in flank. Of course, a flank attack is 
sometimes successful. But it cannot be regarded as an infal- 
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lible means of bringing on battle. And we must always count 
on the probability that the fight will have to be concluded with 
fire action, or a combination of mounted action and fire action. 
Above all else, one must be careful not to make a frontal at- 
tack against machine guns or infantry in line of battle, or, 
while charging, to run into a flanking fire from the enemy. 
The effect of modern fire arms makes the risk too great. Re- 
member how the French cuirassiers were shot up by the Prussian 
infantry at Worth and Mars-la-Tour, and the chasseurs d’Afrique 
at Sedan, though the Prussians had only the needle guns. 
One can imagine the probable effect of modern firearms. 
At maneuvers such things can be done, and the umpires decide 
light-heartedly in favor of the charging cavalry. But in actual 
conflict it would be very different. The charge of the maneuver 
field would end in the utter annihilation of the charging cavalry. 
The cavalry has something better to do than to allow itself 
to be shot up to no purpose. 

Cavalry in battle must be considered a failure if, while 
the battle is in progress, it always waits for the opportunity to 
charge. Where such opportunities offer themselves, it must 
be promptly and decisively be taken advantage of. Buta 
continuous waiting for it, results in the failure to make use of 
powerful forces. Cavalry’s place in battle is not behind the 
center. Nor may it remain glued to the wings. It must 
endeavor to reach the flanks and rear of the enemy, to confuse 
and frighten him by means of fire action, and to charge when- 
ever the opportunity offers itself. Whenever this is impossible, 
it is best to hold the cavalry in reserve, rather than risk it in a 
charge, the result of which, because of the size of modern armies, 
cannot be worth while. Then it is best to reserve it for the 
pursuit. 

The pursuit by the cavalry is more effective when made 
parallel to that of the infantry than when at the head of the 
pursuing infantry, unless the fleeing enemy has been completely 
demoralized. Otherwise the rear guard of the fleeing columns 
will soon bring it to a halt. 

The parallel pursuit will have to be made with the rifle, 
and the charge can be made use of only when the tactical and 
psychological circumstances will render it fruitful of results. 
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Concerning the lines of communication of a hostile army, 
it is self-evident that they cannot be totally destroyed when 
protected by a front extended several hundred kilometers. 
But those of a wing of the hostile army are accessible to the 
cavalry, and especially so when it endeavors to make a flanking 
movement on one of our wings. Therefore, the communications 
of flanking troops are continually endangered, and if the flank- 
ing troops are headed for the reserves of their enemy, the entire 
movement can be paralyzed by a resolute cavalry. During the 
progress of the war there will be many opportunities where 
cavalry can accomplish very much against the lines of communi- 
cations of isolated armies, or against railroads that are needed 
for the transportation of hostile troops. 

In all undertakings of this nature, a far-reaching recon- 
naissance made by air craft, will be of great importance. On 
the one hand, they will be able to guard the cavalry against 
surprise, through furnishing timely information concerning 
the enemy. On the other hand, they will make it possible for 
the cavalry to proceed with a less number of security patrols, 
and thereby conserve its strength for possible conflict. 


IT. 


In the foregoing the basic principles for the training of 
cavalry leaders, are indirectly given. Uppermost stands the 
need for first-class training in equitation. Without that, a 
cavalryman is unimaginable. Hunting and cross-country 
riding are the best means for promoting military horsemanship. 
Steeple-chasing is aslo good. Modern instruction in riding 
gives a splendid foundation for this kind of work. 

But as concerns the military training, it is in many respects 
necessary to beat new paths. First of all, the young officer 
must rid himself of the illusion that cavalry combat and the 
cavalry charge are always identical. To become efficient, is 
the young cavalry officer’s aim. How to become so, depends 
on circumstances. Fire action must not become a farce, as it 


sometimes does in engagements between hostile patrols. The 
latter should usually be attacked with the arme blanche. 
Troops should be trained to this in times of peace. 
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It should ever be borne in mind that in the practice of 
the combined arms, even at the largest maneuvers, such as 
the imperial maneuvers, the cavalry arm is always much too 
large in proportion to the other arms, but especially so in pro- 
portion totheinfantry. The accomplishment of cavalry charges 
will always be overrated. In actual warfare—and this cannot 
be stated too impressively—the result would most often be the 
annihilation of the charging cavalry, and an easy victory for the 
enemy. 

It must be finally understood that.the speed of the horse, 
formally of service principally in the charge, and, therefore, 
made use of principally in a tactical way, must today be made 
use of in the first line. The horse, however, unpoetical the 
remark may sound—is primarily a means of transportation, 
and only in combat with opposing cavalry will it be used tacti- 
cally. Charging against fire arms, is only very exceptionally 
admissible, under unusually favorable circumstances. Always 
evenin the minor maneuvers, cavalry shouldconstantly endeavor 
to gain the flanks and rear of the opposing army, and in that 
manner to participate in the combat. Even the moral effect, 
particularly in actual warfare, would be considerable. Clinging 
to the side of, or behind, infantry is always wrong, and is in- 
compatible with the cavalry spirit of do and dare. 

The training of the cavalry leader, in the lower ranks, 
up to the regimental commander, is almost wholly confined, 
to theoretical study, since it is impossible in garrison, or even at 
all exept the largest maneuvers, to find situations even re- 
motely resembling those of actual warfare. Of primary im- 
portance is the study of military history. The great Napole- 
onic wars in Germany, the events of 1870 and 1871, as well as 
the Russo-Japanese War, are the most easily accesible, and, in 
many respects, instructive, even though largely in a negative 
sense. They must be studied critically. But the study of the 
American Civil War is undoubtedly of great value. ’Tis true 
that a modern middle European war would be fought with ord- 
nance, and on a terrain, vastly different. Nevertheless, a study 
of that war is most instructive regarding the spirit and method 
of cavalry leading. ‘There we see cavalry work, natural and 
unhampered by tradition, guided only by the idea of expedi- 
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ency, and yet in a manner thoroughly becoming a cavalryman. 
Every cavalry heart must beat faster when reading, for ex- 
ample, of the gallant deeds of Stuart. 

The study of military history must be supplemented by 
war games, practice rides, as well as by theoretical study. 
But these must be carried on systematically, and in the spirit 
of present day warfare. I donot think much of the unsyste- 
matic winter work and the occasional lectures. Very little is 
accomplished thereby. War must be earnestly and systemati- 
cally studied. 

It is to be wished that the foundation for a thorough 
military training be laid even at the small riding schools, and 
at the military riding school at Hanover. A beginning has 
1ereafter an officer of the General 


1 


already been made, in that 
Staff will always be ordered to Hanover to conduct the practice 


1 
f 


rides and the war games. But that isn’t half enough. Be- 
cause even the youngest officers must often conduct patrols 
of great strategic importance, and must pass judgment concern- 
ing circumstances of great weight, does not imply that they are 
properly educated for the purpose, or that they have a clear 
grasp of important operative circumstances. That which they 
learn in garrison, and in ordinary maneuvers, often misleads 
them, since it deals with tactical situations on a very snall scale, 
and which in modern warfare are of minor importance. The 
officer must learn the significance of isolated tactical facts, 
and plan his course, and send back his message, accordingly. 
Therefore, the training of a cavalry officer, from his youth on up, 
must be done with a constant view on the larger things. Con- 
cerning the practical training of a cavalry leader, we can con- 
sider, besides the scientific studies, which must be incessantly 
pursued, only the larger cavalry exercises. But the full benefits 
thereof can be attained only when the higher leaders are thor- 
oughly grounded in the fundamentals, and when the exercises 
can take place annually for the entire cavalry. It is indeed 
a strange anomaly that the artillery, which never fights alone, 
annually engages in great field exercises by itself. But cavalry, 
which must always operate as though alone, and disunited 
from the mass of the army, is brought together but once every 


few years for exercises of importance. That does not seem 
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logicai to me. It would be advantageous if at the ordinary 
maneuvers of the combined arms each side were given only as 
much cavalry as it would have at its disposal in modern warfare. 
The leaders, especially those of the other arms, would learn 
to economize their force. This they do not know how to do. 
The larger cavalry exercises serve the double purpose of 
training the troops for combat and for training them for their 
own problems of operation. Since victory in battle is decided 
by the last line, the greatest weight should be laid on training for 
battle. Nevertheless, it must be recognized that cavalry act- 
ing alone, is beset by unusual difficulties, on the one hand be- 
cause of various rates of march being required of it; and on the 
other, because of the great extent of territory to be covered, 
the difficulty of conveying messages from the most advanced 
lines, and the difficulty of keeping itself supplied in hostile 
territory. It is too much to ask of cavalry leaders who have 
never led cavalry under such circumstances, and who have, 
therefore, had no practical experience along those lines, that they 
shall ‘‘make good” the first time they find themselves in the 
presence of theenemy. And we cannot rely oncavalry geniuses. 
Even though we have them, it is hardly possible that they will 
be found in the leading places at the very beginning of a war. 
The genius of Seidlitz was not recognized until after the battle 
of Koln, and a Frederick the Great was needed to dicsover it. 
As arule, one must count on just average ability, and the aver- 
age leader needs the practice all the more, since the decisive 
cavalry actions will take place at the very beginning of a war. 
It is, therefore, most urgently necessary to have, as often as 
possible, great strategic exercises for the entire cavalry together 
-at any rate, much oftener than we now have them. At these 
exercises the principal aim should be to lead separated columns 
in unison, to concentrate or combine them rapidly for battle, 
even on broad fronts, and to make use of every possible means 
for conveying information. So far as possible, the troops 
should be supplied and maintained as in actual warfare. In 
order to screen properly, and because it cannot be known in 
advance where the mass of the enemy is going to be located, 
it is usually necessary for cavalry to march in separated columns 
and to strike united. This method of advance should also be 
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employed at maneuvers, because it. presents greater difficulties 
than does the concentrated advance, and the difficult requires 
more practice than the simple. 

Strategic exercises on a large scale are needed, because they 
present problems of warfare that those on a smaller scale never 
do. 

Bicycle troops are to be added to the independent cavalry. 
Likewise air craft in greater numbers. Under modern circum- 
stances they are indispensable for reconnaissance. They spare 
the cavalry the necessity of dissipating its strength in recon- 
noitering patrols. In these we have new weapons put into the 
hands of the cavalry, that were not formerly at its disposal. 
It is absolutely necessary that it learn to use them. And that 
requires practice. 

Since the bicycle troops are confined to the roads, and 
can go but short distances cross-country, their utility for re- 
connaissance is very limited, and, in general, they must be kept 
en masse for battle. At night they may be made use of in the 
service of security. 

Since the cavalry division will ordinarily have but one or 
two companies of bicycle troops at its disposal, they will in 
general, according to the presumed strength of the enemy, be 
used either in the advance guard, to open the battle, or in the 
reserves, to push the battle to its final conclusion, whenever 
it is evident that this must be done by dismounted action. 
These things must be kept in mind in training the cavalry leader. 
This training can be had, especially as concerns the use of 
bicycle troops in the advance guard, as a screen, only in exer- 
cises on a large scale. 

Incidentally, because of the lamentable smallness of our 
cavalry divisions, it is desirable, or rather mandatory, that a 
battalion of bicycle troops be added to each division, not only 
to increase its combat strength (which is the important con- 
sideration), but also that single companies may be detached 
when circumstances require it. 

Maneuvers on a large scale, over a great extent of country, 
are necessary for the proper training of cavalry leaders, not only 
in the use they are to make of cyclists, but also to work in har- 


mony with the air fleet. 
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The air fleet is charged not only with reconnaissance, 
but also with screening, in that it must prevent reconnaissance 
by the hostile air craft. How this can best be accomplished, 
has been discussed above. But it is evident that such a new 
auxiliary to warfare can be discussed only theoretically, and 
that practical exercises are needed to solve its problems, and to 
insure the harmonious working together of the two arms. 

A wide field is here opened up for the higher cavalry 
leader, and with it the number of problems presented for his 
proper training, is greatly increased. The problems are not 
easy to solve. 

The training for combat, of the larger bodies of cavalry, 
has to be carried on on the drill grounds. Space being very 
limited, the leader’s training in making separated columns work 
in harmony, can be carried on only to a limited degree. There- 
fore, the work with separated columns must be pushed into the 
foreground at the larger strategical exercises. But even the 
combat exercises on the drill grounds must be-conducted so far 
as possible with the ideas of modern warfare in mind. 

It is absolutely necessary that the strength of the opposing 
parties be not always the same, and that the operations be not 
always conducted with massed cavalry divisions. Other—a 
harmful schematism will be the result, and neither party will 
feel itself the weaker, and, therefore, neither party will bave 
opportunity to resort to the carbine, as it will be sure to do at 
times in actual warfare. Furthermore, the instruction must 
be so conducted that neither party will be oriented concerning 
the strength and position of his opponent, and will, therefore, 
be compelled to exercise caution in going into battle. Only in 
this manner will it be possible to train real leaders of troops, 
who will measure up to the needs of actual warfare, instead of 
training mere tacticians, who, under the demands of modern 
warfare, are worthless, and under certain circumstances worse 
than worthless. 

The cyclists should be attacked to the cavalry dicisions, 
even at maneuvers, does not require discussion. It would also 
be advantageous if they were present with an indicated enemy. 

The cavalry’s work in the battle can be properly practiced 
only at the imperial maneuvers. Even there one must learn to 
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desist from charge action, and to employ the troops in the 
modern way. It cannot be demanded of even the divisional 
cavalry that it work direct with the infantry. One must be 
content when it do that which would be possible, and which 
would be fruitful of results, in actual warfare. 

Everything considered, it is unusually hard to give a cavalry 
leader systematic training. That is true because it is practi- 
cally impossible in times of peace to set up conditions such as 
the cavalryman must face in _ of war. And also because 
the leading of cavalry, more so than the leading of any other 

rm, is dependent upon ieiwaiiean ible moments, upon traits 
of character, and upon instincts—things which develop within 
1. leader, but which can never be imparted to him by education. 
It demands a sum of traits which are rarely found combined in 
one person: daring, and restless enterprise; quick apprehen- 
sion, and rapid decision; but at the same time calmness and 
a careful looking about, that never allows itself to be blindly 
guided by impulse, and never remains indebted to the demands 
of the hour. The leader must have a sure, instinctive judgment 
concerning the moral condition of his enemy; an enchanting 


ob 
and spirited influence over his subordinates; and with all this he 
ve a bold and sure rider, 


at 
must be complete master of the horse, b 
and possess the self- atl e that compels the confidence of 
his subordinates, and which bars out all faint-heartedness. Ifa 
man combines all these attributes within himself, is master of 


the technique of modern warfare, correctly guages the abilities 


1 


of his own troops, is gifted with the faculty of giving short 
and clear orders, and understands to utilize properly the char- 
acteristics of his subordinate leaders, then he is a cavalry leader 
in the best sense of the word. 

I know of but two persons in the history of warfare who 
fit this ideal; namely, Seidlitz and Stuart. It will be given 
to but few to become their equals. But if everyone who has a 
cavalryman’s heart in his breast; whose pulse beatsmore rapidly 
when the horse under him speeds over the ground, and he is 
reaching for the saber, when squadrons in solid ranks dash forth 


in a rushing gallop, or convert themselves with lightning 
rapidity into a dismounted firing line; that one can at least 
come nearer such an ideal if he studies unintermittently the 
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attributes of such men, and endeavors to develop in himself 
those attributes of his which resemble theirs. |The army heads 
must do everything in their power to make possible, and less 
difficult, the training of cavalry leaders. But each individual 
must himself do most, through earnest study, and continued 
self-education, borne by spirited enthusiasm. One cannot 
become a cavalryman, or more especially a cavalry leader, 
who does not give his whole heart to it; who does not aim at the 
fixed goal with all the strength of his soul and spirit. He must 
be able, throughout his career, to maintain in himself the 
eagerness and perception of his younger days. 

He who would lead mounted troops to victory, needs, 
under all circumstances, the spirit of youth. 

It is something imponderable that stamps a soldier a true 


cavalryman. 
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INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING.* 


1. An order covering the subject of training of the troops 
of this command as directed by General Orders No. 17, War 
Department, 1913, has been issued to the command. While 
no system of training and instruction could hope to meet with 
the complete approval of all, orders should be given a fair trial, 
say for one year at least, after which we will be in a better posi- 
tion to recommend modifications which experience may demon- 
strate to be desirable. We should cheerfully comply with the 
spirit of all orders, and refrain from criticising them until able 
to recommend something better. In order intelligently to con- 
duct training and instruction as contemplated by the War De- 
partment, it is necessary that all be familiar with General Orders 
17 and I hope that all officers will make a thorough analytical 
study of this Order so as to insure a clear understanding of the 
principles enunciated therein. 


*Summary of remarks by Major General J. Franklin Beil to the officers 
assembled in the Y. M. C. A. building at Texas City, Texas, July 11, 1914. 
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2. In applying these principles it will be observed that 
certain duties and functions are assigned to the commander of 
each tactical unit from the company to the division. There is 
work enough for each commander in his own field without in- 
terferring unnecessarily with the legitimate functions of subordi- 
nates. Higher commanders are required to allot the time and 
should prescribe the standard of efficiency desired, but should let 
subordinate commanders reach this standard in their own way. 
They should not undertake to prescribe in detail methods of 
training subordinates must employ during the time allotted to 
them. They may not go about the work in the same way 
higher commanders might prefer, but that is of little importance 
so long as they accomplish satisfactory results. The average 
man will get better results if told what is wanted and allcwed 
to do it in his own way than if required to follow a detailed 
method prescribed by some one else. Company commanders 
should in like manner encourage initiative in their lieutenants 
and non-commissioned officers. Unless officers and non-com- 
missioned officers are given an opportunity to cultivate initia- 
tive in their daily work they can not be expected to exercise 
it when thrown on their own resources. Brigade, regimental 
and battalion commanders can, by close observation, determine 
whether or not subordinate commanders are making the prog- 
ress they should. If they are aot making proper progress, 
or are not complying with instructions relating to the subjects 
to be covered, it is the duty of higher commanders to bring 
about necessary correction. No initiative is taken away from 
brigade, regimental or battalion commanders by the War De- 
partment scheme, but the method of regulating training is 
reversed. In our service there prevails the custom of higher 
commanders directing the details of drills and instruction for 
each day. The present War Department plan contemplates 
that these higher commanders shall set the standard or degree 
of proficiency desired and allot the time, leaving the means 
of attaining it to subordinate commanders of tactical units. 
But higher commanders are required to exercise constant 
supervision over the training and when at any time, from the 
preparation of the program to the end of the period, a com- 
mander of a tactical unit shows that he does not understand 
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the system, or is not able to use the initiative given him, or is 
not making the progress he should, it becomes the duty of these 
higher commanders to take such steps as may be necessary to 


+ 


correct deficiencies g¢ ing so far when necessary as to prescribe 


4 1 : . . | 1 “ 4 = 1 “4 

the character of training and the time to be devoted thereto 
each day. In other words, commanders of tactical units are 
given an opportunity to train their commands 1n their own way, 


but if they fail to attain satisfactory results, higher commanders 
must step in and do it for them. 

3. War Department Orders cover in a general way all 
subjectsin which troops should be trained. Most organizations 
are farther advanced in some subjects than in others, and the 
organization commanders should, of course, devote most time 


to those subjects in which the organization is least efficient. 


If an organization is reasonably proficient in any subject, 
further training therein should be limited to the minimum 
necessary to maintain proficiency. Organizations should, 


+ 


1 | ee 11 ; r ° -3} i pee 47) 7" 
nowever, be tested 1n all subjects prescribed for a period. Chat 
is, during the time assigned for field training, for instance, to 
each tactical unit, the next higher commander should test the 
organization in all subjects prescribed in paragraph 5, General 
Orders, No. 17. The test should | 


1,1 1 
| 


and should be of such character as to really determine the effi- 


ve thorough and complete 


ciency of the command. In order that these tests may meet 
such requrements, officers conducting them should exercise 
special care and thought in their preparation. 

4. The preparation of programs and schedules providing 
for logical, systematic and progressive instruction, covering 
all subjects in the time allotted, is no easy task, but the good 
results of well prepared schemes will justify the labor and 
thought required to prepare them. 

Programs and schedules prepared in a perfunctory or in- 
different manner are worse than none at all. 

5. Weekly schedules should conform to the general plan 
announced in the program and should be sufficiently in detail 
to indicate clearly to all concerned just what is to be done each 
day. As rain or other unforseen contingencies may interfere 
with the schedule, alternative schedules for at least one day each 
week should be provided, such as the substitution in case of 
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rain of indoor work for outdoor work. If proper thought be 
exercised, it is not difficult to make proviston for a chang» of 
work, in case unforseen conditions make such a change necessary 
I am aware that some officers object to the use of programs and 
schedules, but ample experience has convinced me that there is 
no other way in which training can be carried out ina systematic, 
progressive and logical manner. Without them training is 
bound to be more or less uncertain, haphazard and illogical. 
Graduates of the Service Schools know the value of schedules. 
The courses at the Service Schools cover as great a variety of 
indoor and outdoor instruction as the training of a command. 
Without schedules it is doubtful if more than half of the work 
that is now accomplished could be covered in the same time, and 
it is certain that the instruction would not be as systematic or 
accomplished with as little confusion. 

6. Each company commander should decide upon a stand- 
ard of proficiency in each subject for company, squad and in- 
dividual training and all should understand that when this 
standard is reached only such training will thereafter be required 
in that subject as may be necessary to maintain the standard. 
In order to get enthusiastic work there must be an objective, 
and an incentive to reach theobjective. Nothing is more dis- 
couraging than working around a circle without any hope of 
ever really reaching the end of anything. 

7. Unless excused on account of proficiency every man, 
except those absolutely necessary to leave in camp and stables, 
should attend allinstructions. Five hours’ training a day with 
the whole command wiitl get much better results than ten hours’ 
a day with half of it. 

8. While there are a good many subjects to be covered in 
the short period of time that can be assigned each tactical unit, 
it is believed that, by judicious and skillful use of the time so 
assigned, each unit can obtain a reasonable degree of efficiency 
in all of them by working an average of five hoursa day. Iam 
confident that if we devote five hour a day for five days each week 
for fifty-two weeks each year, less holidays, to training and in- 
struction, following a well-thoughtout, systematic, logical 
progressive program, the results will exceed anything we have 
accomplished heretofore. With the exception of days assigned 
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to field exercises, all should plan to terminate the day’s work, 
except necessary «fatigue, by twelve noon for enlisted men and 
not later than one o’clock in the afternoon for officers. From 
an early breakfast immediately following reveille, until the 
work for the day is over, every minute of the time should be 
systematically employed; that is, there should be no lost time. 
When the day’s work is over all officers, and all men, except 
those detained for disciplinary purposes, should understand 
that the remainder of the day is theirs to do with as they please. 
Arrange work so it will be unnecessary, save in exceptional 
cases, to call on officers and men for any work, even though it re- 
quires but afew moments, after the scheduled work is completed. 
No man can make any headway with his work, accomplish much 
at study, or get any pleasure out of play, if he is subject to be 
called on to do something at any hour during that portion of 
the day which is supposed to be his own. Officers’ call at 
stated hours each day may be very convenient for the adju- 
tants’ office, but it usually results in considerable loss of time 
and much inconvenience for officers of the regiment as they must 
necessarily work so as to be present at the call without regard 
to the effect it has on their allotted time. Itis thought that the 
plan of putting all orders and instructions in pigeon-holes and 
holding officers responsible for getting them between stated 
hours, signing receipts in a book provided for the purpose, will 
be found more satisfactory to the majority of officers concerned, 
and harmonize in greater degree with the requirements of other 
duties. Should it become necessary to confer with certain 
officers or deal with them verbally in administrative work, 
as required by War Department Orders, let them be notified 
to attend at such an hour as will least interfere with their pre- 
scribed duties. 

9. Iam delighted to learn that the conduct classification 
of enlisted men has been adopted in some regiments in this 


command. It isan excellent idea, and I amin hearty sympathy 


with it and hope that the regiments that have not adopted it 
will do so. So far as discipline and training are concerned 
there is nothing to gain by requiring good men to attend retreat 
or to be present in their tents for check roll call. Most good 
men appreciate being excused from attending unnecessary 
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formations and will show their appreciation by increased effort 
at really important work. Briefly, require of officers and men 
all legitimate work necessary to attain and maintain a high 
degree of efficiency for field service, but nothing more. Remove 
all restrictions not necessary to obtain results and grant all the 
privileges consistent therewith. Never require work just for 
the purpose of keeping busy. 

10. <A certain amount of diversion is necessary to content- 
ment, and contentment is necessary to efficiency. ‘All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” This is especially true 
in a camp located as is this one where opportunities for interest- 
ing and healthful amusement are not great, especially for enlisted 
men. Therefore, all should do what is in their power to en- 
courage proper amusement and entertainment for enlisted men 
and should be ready to assist in providing healthful recreation 
and diversion for brother officers and their families. 

11. Experience has demonstrated that one difficulty in 
adhering to a prepared program is that higher commanders 
interfere with it by ordering other duties. While unforeseen 
and unexpected contingencies may arise, such as reviews for 
distinguished visitors, escorts for civil officials and high-ranking 
military officers, which make it necessary forhigher commanders, 
occasionally, to break programs and schedules, it should only be 
done when impracticable to avoid it. All should make a con- 
scientious effort to adhere to the prepared program and weekly 
schedules. 

12. No more men should be detailed on guard than are 
necessary to perform the duties expected of them. Some form 
of provost guard or military police will be organized to take the 
place of all guards in this camp other than regimental. A guard 
organized along the lines of the watchman system, generally 
decreases the number of men required for guard duty and gives 
much better results. This system can be worked in regiments 
just as well as elsewhere. Generally speaking, ‘‘No. 1,’’ does 
nothing more than walk in front of the guard tent and turn out 
the guard for those entitled to the compliment. He is a per- 
fectly useless, time-honored military institution which should 
long ago have been placed in the same category as tattoo roll 
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call. The number of men necessary to protect property and 
maintain order in camp should be detailed, and no more. 

13. Reduce the number of men on special duty to the 
minimum (see par. 3, G. O. 6, Hq. 2nd Div.) 

14. Likewise reduce the number of men detailed for police 
duties and fatigue to the minimum required to police the camp 
and do the necessary work. Don’t detail ten men when five 


could do the work. 


THE BASKETWORK BOAT. 


a” foreign regiments of cavalry a canvas pontoon is part of 

the « quipment. No such provision having been made for 
our cavalry, it behooves us to discover how we can improvise 
such a boat when it becomes necessary to use one in crossing a 
river. The boat which I am about to describe can be con- 
structed by the use of a wagon sheet, willows, rope, cord, and 
tent pins. It will require one hour in the making and will hold 
over 1,000 pounds. 

Most rivers of the southwest and in Mexico are bordered 
with willows and cottonwoods. For the ribs and keel of this 
boat cottonwood branches are better than willows, being heavier 

Process: The boat is built upsidedown. Mark out on 
the ground the outline of a boat, sharp at both ends, eleven feet 
long and five or six feet wide. At the bow and stern drive tent 
pins to which the keelis to be attached. At intervals along the 
sides drive tent pins to which the ribs are to be attached, as 
shown in the cut. Lash flexible sticks of cottonwood to the 
tent pins at the bow and stern; bend them together and lash 
them to each other to form the keel. To prevent them from 
straightening out, tie arope asa hog chain from bow to keel 
and te to the stern, as shown. Fasten the flexible sticks 
used for ribs to the tent pins on the sides; bend them together 
and lash them together and lash them to the keel. Form the 
gunwale of flexible sticks lashed along the ends of the ribs, in- 


side and out. A 
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Next take smaller willows and weave them in between the 
ribs, forming a basketwork. We now have a basket the shape 
of a boat. It is upsidedown. Cut it loose from the tent pins. 

Take a wagon sheet (see that there are no holes in it), 
place it over the bottom and tie the edges inside the boat. If 
the sides tend to spring out, fasten a rope from one side to the 


other. 





ELEVATION 
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Such a boat will carry a thousands pounds and still draw 
but a few inches of water. One was constructed by the writer 
in 1880 and used on the Unconpahgre River with success. 
It is a rough and ready temporary expedient. 

JAMES PARKER, 
Brigadier General, U.S. A. 
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ENDURANCE RIDE. 


T will perhaps interest those who have read the report by 
Lieutenant R. M. Parker in your issue of November, 1913, 
on the Endurance Ride in Vermont last fall, to hear of a later 
test of the three-quarter bred Arab mare that won that contest. 
It will be remembered the Halcyon, carrying 180 lIbs., 
covered 154 miles of hilly road in Vermont in 30 hours and 41 
minutes. That time included all stops, one at 2:30 4. M., when 
she had to be reshod while the other horses went forward, so 
losing 55 minutes, which she was able to make up, and came in 
with the others, having caught them 17 miles before the end. 

At Madison Square Garden, she was the only horse ridden 
by an American officer, that got in the ribbons in the broad 
jump, thirty-eight others, including all the English, Canadian, 
and American horses were behind her. Never before having 
jumped under artificial lights, Halcyon covered 18 ft. 6 in. 

On Memorial Day, May 30, 1914, sent over the road from 
her home at Fall River to North Grafton, Mass., she competed 
for the broad jump against a large field of the best jumpers, at 
the Invitation Show of Hunters at Mr. Harry Worcester 
Smith’s estate, Lordvale. 

Though the class was a very choice collection of cracks, 
including the hitherto unbeaten Natty Bumpo, Halcyon won 
the blue in great form, jumping twenty feet and five inches, 
without having to extend herself. In practice the mare has 
covered thirty-two feet from take off to landing. 

After a rest over Sunday, Halcyon came from Lordvale to 
her own stall, sixty-five miles, in ten hours, including the time of 
two stops, one of thirty minutes at Blackstone, and another of 
one hour at Pawtucket, the road being hard macadam all the 


way. 


SPENCER BORDEN. 
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MILITARY NOTES. 15 
FIELD MESSAGES.* 


- following rules in connection with instruction in field 
messages have been found useful and are printed for the 
information of all concerned: 

A field message is a brief communication which passes 
from one person or part to another of an army on service. 

A message may be transmitted verbally, in writing, by a 
messenger, or by wire, flag, etc. We are here chiefly concerned 
with the message transmitted by messenger. 

Verbal messages are to be habitually avoided whenever 
practicable to doso. When one must be sent, it should contain 
only a single statement: or instruction, as: “‘Go to UNION 
BRIDGE and there halt.’’ The messenger should be required 
to repeat the message before starting. 

A messenger should be required to repeat instructions 
given him in order to determine that he understands what 
is required of him. A messenger on return to the detachment 
from which dispatched should report to the person who sent 
him out and report concerning the delivery of the message. 

Messages should habitually be written. Messages blank 
have been printed in various shapes and forms. The printed 
headings are all practically the same and indicate what is to be 
filled in under each. 

The following form contains all the essential subheads for a 
field message: 

Communicated By 

Buzzer, Wireless, From... 


Name of sending detachment 
Foot Messenger, 


Mounted Messenger, At ; ‘ ; . wae HS 
Location of sending detachment. | 
etc. 
Underscore means used. Date Hour No | 
1 ARR ee eter en ee errr bie eerie pone ceeten: 
OCI a a re het One ON Seah ee Bee is, 





* From G. O. No. 1, Headquarters Fifteenth Cavalry, June 1, 1914. 
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Each of the sub-headings are essential: first, to the person 
receiving the message in order to give him complete informa- 
tion; and second, for preservation in order to give a true history 
of the narrated events and to clear up mooted points. 

Use the abbreviations and nomenclature as given in Field 
service Regulations. 

The address should be simple, as: 

Comdg. Officer, 
2d Sq. 15th Cav. 


The name of the sending detachment is that of the body 
of troops with which the writer is on duty, as, “‘Post No. 1, 
Support No. 1, Tr. A, 15th Cav.,” “‘Patrol No. 1, Tr. L, 15th 
Cav.,’’ etc. 

The exact location from which sent should be stated, as: 
“At TOBIN,” “At SOCORRO.” © If the point indicated is not 
well known, then indicate by reference to some well known point, 
as: “At HITTS RANCH, 12 miles north of FORT BLISS.” 

In writing the date, the day of the month is first expressed 
in figures, this is followed by the month and then by the year, 
thus: 12 June 1914. 

The hour is the exact time at which the message is dis- 
patched. Hence, this is the last element filled in. The terms 
A. M. and P. M. and Noon and Midnight are used, thus: 
10:27 a. M., 12:00 Mdgt. 

If several messages are sent the same day from the same 
source to the same person, each is numbered consecutively, in 
the heading ‘“‘No.”’ 

The method of transmission on the printed form is under- 
scored. When the writer has no printed blank but has to write 
his form, the method of transmission is stated; as: ““By Pvt. 
Jones, Mtd.”’ 

The signature should be simply the writer’s surname and 
rank, as: “‘BROWN, Corpl.”’ 

The person receiving the message should fill in the hour 
and date of receipt and should add his initials. The messenger 


should be given a receipt for his message. 
When one is available, the message will be placed in an 
envelope, addressed to the person to whom to be delivered. 
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The gait or speed at which the messenger is directed to travel 
should be indicated on the envelope. The person to whom 
delivered should receipt for the message on the face of the envel- 
ope and give the envelope back to the messenger. Unless the 
message is confidential it will not ordinarily be sealed and mes- 
sages not confidential will ordinarily be shown to all friendly 
troops encountered by the messenger enroute to his destination. 

In the field the printed blank form will frequently not be 
available, but the general form should be followed and this may 
be done by using a pencil and any convenient piece of paper. 
With a little practice, it will be easy to remember the things that 
the printed part of the blank calls for. 

The writing should be legible. Cultivate the upright 
style for writing messages. 

A message should be written in the telegraphic style, free 
of all formalities, brief and clear, but brevity must not sacrifice 
clearness. 

All proper names of places should be printed in full Roman 
capital letters, thus: ARLINGTON, LEAVENWORTH, EL 
PASO. 

Distinguish between that which you know of your own 
knowledge and that which has been reported to you, stating 
in the latter case your source of information. 

Always state the exact time (hour and minute) when the 
referred to event took place. 

When the enemy is first discovered by a patrol or similar 
detachment a message should be sent. 

In reporting about the enemy, state the kind of troops 
or the arm to which they belong, whether they are mounted 
or dismounted, at a halt or in motion; if marching, the road 
they were on and the direction they were going, and, for mounted 
troops, the gait. Also state the numbers seen, as: so many 
individuals, or as so many troops, batteries, or companies, etc. 

Messages sent by a leader of a patrol or similar detachment 
should state what he intends to do next. 

The messenger should preferably be a man who personally 
saw the things recorded in the message. He should be told the 
route to take, the gait at which he should travel and in case 
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he gets captured to destroy the message. For possible use 
should the message become lost or destroyed, he should commit 
to memory the facts stated in the message. 

The following is an example of a message as conforming 
with the foregoing instructions: 








From: Patrol No. 2, Tr. E, 15th Cav. 
At: Hancock Hill. 
Date: 1 June 1914, 11:00 A. M. No. 1. 


Communicated by 
Pvt. Jones, Mtd. 


To Comdg. Officer, 
Tr. E, 15th Cav. 

Marching west on MILLWOOD ROAD as patro! approached 
SALT CREEK BRIDGE was fired on by hostile dismounted con- 
cealed detachment probably ten men. Pvt. Jones was slightly wounded. 
My patrol tell back here. Noenemy visible. Will move via FRENCH- 
MAN toward CROOK POINT. 


SMITH, Sgt. 
Received 11:15 A. M., 6—1—14, P.Q. R. 


CAVALRY FOR MEXICO. 


N the Outlook for June 20, 1914, the magazine’s brilliant 
correspondent, Gregory Mason, accompanying General 
Villa in the field, has this to say of the latter’s troops: 

“In Hipolito, Villa parked a dozen trains holding 8,000 
cavalry and 4,000 infantry, while the remainder of his army, all 
cavalry, went on to the point where the torn-up rails forced 
them to take out their horses for the march on Paredon, a 
Federal-filled town. * *- * Villa holds a slight opinion of 
infantry, using it only for garrisoning towns and _ protecting 
his rear; and indeed, a dismounted soldier is the Mexican desert, 
where water-holes are few and far between, is helpless. 


* * * * 


‘The railway is an important factor in all modern warfare; 
but nowhere is its possession so necessary to an army as in 


‘ 
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northern Mexico, where travel over the waterless desert is 
impossible for infantry and difficult and dangerous for cavalry.” 

Without depreciating the splendid qualities of our infantry 
and its inestimable value in an initial advance on the city of 
Mexico, it is just as well for our War Department to appreciate 
that after occupation of the three or four leading Mexican cities, 
the bulk of the work of pacification will have to be performed 
by cavalry. It wassoin South Africa, it was soin the Philippine 
Insurrection, and it was even so in the later period of our Civil 
War. In fact, wherever a foreign people resort to serious 
guerrilla operations against an invader, history shows that large 
bodies of cavalry of superior quality are absolutely necessary 
to cope with the situation. 

If the United States decides on the invasion of Mexican 
territory our small cavalry force will undoubtedly have to be 
augmented either from volunteers at home, or by the ultimate 
enlistment of mounted rurales in the United States service. 
The mounting of infantry, tried out from time to time in our 
Indian Wars, and on a more extensive scale in the guerrilla 
operations of the Philippine Insurrection, has always proveda 
wasteful and extravagant policy—to say nothing of the in- 
efficiency of such troops until constant training has practically 
converted them into cavalry. 

DRAGOON. 
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The increased vogue of night operations 


Night 


. in the latest wars and the frequency with 
Movements.* : 


which they are now being used by the contend- 
ing Mexican factions, makes the appearance of this volume 
timely. It was evidently written by a keen observer who had 
good opportunities to learn about such movements during ser- 
vice in the Manchurian War, and who is writing for the instruc- 
tion of Japanese students and younger officers. 

The tactical principles enunciated seem to me to be sound 
and are elaborated in detail. 

The work is a monograph or essay rather than a study. 

Anyone who carefully reads this book will not be misled 
by the easy success of the Constitutionalistsin some of their 
recent night attacks but will realize that they were won because 
the defenders were undisciplined and demoralized. 

Any officer who carefully studies this book will feel amply 
repaid by the knowledge gained. 

It is to be regretted that the Japanese author followed 
distinguished precedents by wasting time and printer’s ink in 
numerous divisions into sub-heads. 

Lieutenant Burnett is to be congratulated on having 
added this work to our numerous available military translations. 

, ELTINGE. 


“TRAINING IN NIGHT MOVEMENTS.”’ Based on Actual Experiences in 
War. Translated from the Japanese by First Lieutenant C. Burnett, Fourth 
Cavalry. U. S. Cavalry Association, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 1914. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
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Compiled and placed in shape for publi- 
cation by a Colonel of the French Cavalry, 
translated into English by a Lieutenant of 
the Eleventh British Hussars, introduced by a General of the 
English Service, and prefaced by some ten pages of remarks 
from the pen of a member of Parliament, this work enters the 


Tactical 
Schemes.* 


field well recommended. 

The problems given in the text presumably have been 
worked out by Colonel Monsenergue, as terrain exercises for 
the officers of his regiment, on the ground itself. 

The book possesses much merit. The reviewer will call 
attention to defects and errors first. 

The sketches to illustrate the problems are not always 
clear. Probably they were easily understood by the Colonel 
and his officers, because they were worked out on the ground 
itself, but for one who has the maps and the text to go by only, 
there are many points that are not as apparent to the student 
as they seem to be to the writer. 

In some cases, there is not enough given to show why a 
particular course recommended by the author, is the best one 
to follow or even a thoroughly practical one. Perhaps if the 
map furnished with the text had been enlarged by photography, 
the problems might have been more easily understood. 

This difficulty of following details on military maps is one 
that nearly always confronts us in the study of French and Ger- 
man military works. It is a constant stumbling block to a 
thorough understanding of what is intended to be taught. In 
this connection, it is well to call the attention of the officers of 
our army to the advantages which our military students enjoy 
in the way of maps. The Department of Field Engineering 
at Fort Leavenworth has given us not only the war-game map 
of the Gettysburg-Antietam terrain but also a photographic 
reduction of same on a scale of three-inch to a mile and an ac- 

*“CAVALRY TACTICAL SCHEMES.”’ A Series of Practical Exercises for 
Cavalry. By Colonel Monsenergue, French Cavalry. Translated by E. Louis 
Spiers, Eleventh Hussars, British Army. With an Introduction by Briga- 
dier General H. de la Poer Gough, C. B., ete., and a Preface by F. Bennett- 
Goldney, F. S. A., M. P. Hugh Rees, Ltd., London. Price six shillings, 
net. 
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curate map of Fort Leavenworth and vicinity on the same scale. 
Also a war-game map of the latter region. 

Should one of our cavalry officers decide to produce a work 
like Colonel Monsenergue’s he could work up his problems in 
the country represented by either or both of these three-inch 
maps mentioned above. 

These maps are already in the possession of many of our 
officers and the others can get them at reasonable cost if they 
want them. Such a book could be sold with or without maps, 
as those officers already having maps would not want to pur- 
chase them again. 

A few errors may be pointed out in Colonel Monsenergue’s 
work. Some of these are doubtless typographical: 

Sketch, page 81. The aqueduct is not properly indicated. 
The sketch does not agree with the map. 

Problem Q, page 110. The Mazntenon Gate is not shown 
on the sketch. 

Page 118. ‘Fifth bound to the Crossroads of Maurepas.” 
The detachment does not go through Maurepas. 

Page 117. The machine guns are called artillery on the 


sketch. 

Page 132-133. The Chevalier Woods are east not north of 
Daigny. 

Page 147, next tolast line. ‘‘The Emperor is just about to 


debauch’”’ (debouch). Napoleon’s worst enemies have never 
before accused him of this. 

Page 150. ‘First Bound, Crossroads of Givonne.”’ The 
sketch does not indicate any crossroads at point where the in- 
cident is supposed to take place. 

Pages 168 and 175. Maps 29 and 30 are supposed to re- 
present the same country. On one, the distance from Vouziers 
to Monthois is thirteen kilometers; on the other is it nine and 
one-half kilometers, only. 

Page 215. Some heights are mentioned about the middle 
of the page. The sketch on page 211 neither shows these heights 
nor their relative position. 

Page 228. Sketch poor and not drawn to scale. 

Page 243, near bottom. It is not apparent how the com- 
mander of the troops in Fleigneau could have made a mounted 
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charge in the dark against dismounted men and wiped them out 
of existence. Perhaps the author does not agree with the 
Director’s Criticism in this case. If not then he should have 
said so. 

Page 275, footnote. Trauienau, of 1866 fame, is referred 
to as Trantenan. 

A number of other errors might be sighted but these are 
enough to indicate carelessness in editing the work. As the 
reviewer has not access to the French edition of the work, he 
is unable to tell who is responsible for these errors. 

The following criticisms are believed to be appropriate: 

Appendices I and III. These appendices are of little 
value without maps to accompany them. It is presumed that 
all French officers have these maps but American officers have 
not. These two appendices comprise less than twenty pages 
of the work, which has a total of 337 pages. 

In Colonel Monsenergue’s book, the problems of troop 
schemes (one fourth of a squadron) are excellent. Those of a 
squadron are very good also. Those of the half regiment are 
harder to understand, while those of regiment and the mixed 
detachment are not so well explained nor so easily followed as 
those of the simpler organizations. The sketches are on such 
a small scale that they do not show the fine points of the pro- 
blems. 

The maps furnished with the book appear to be on a scale 
of 1:75000. 

The scales of the sketches are not all the same but hardly 
any of them are on a large enough scale to show all of the to- 
pographical details mentioned in the text. 

To have made the sketches to a larger scale andto have 
shown more details would have added much to the expense of 
getting out the work. The author could hardly have hoped 
under such circumstances to have the book clear expenses. 

Pages 278-280. According to our teachings at the Army 
Service Schools, the force of two battalions of infantry (2,000 
men), which takes part in this problem, extends itself over 
entirely too much ground. 
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At one time a distance of about two miles separate: the two 
battalions. According to our ideas this is usually 1sidered 
too far to extend in the presence of an active enemy. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms and the errors vo which 
attention has been invited, the reviewer considers the work 
an instructive one to the cavalry officer. 

On almost every page, the Colonel emphasizes the value 
of offensive mounted action for cavalry and he never fails to 
recommend a charge if there seems to be the slightest chance 
of creating a diversion or of winning the fight. 

The Colonel also gives us some good pointers on the use 
of cyclists and machine guns in strengthening cavalry. 

I believe that the book would be a useful addition to any 
officer’s military library. 


N. F. M. 














BI-MONTHLY OR QUARTERLY. 


Since the announcement was made in the last number of 


the CAVALRY JOURNAL that, commencing with the July, 1914, 


number the JOURNAL would be published quarterly, we have 


] 
received several protests against making this change. The 
writers of these protests are among those who have a decided 
and peculiar right to be heard on this question as they are and 
have been for years consistent and energetic workers for the 
JOURNAL and not a few of the most valuable contributions for 
it are from their pens. That their voice in this matter should 
bear great weight goes without saying. 

One of these objectors writes as follows: 

“T am very sorry that you have gone back to the publica- 
tion of the JouRNAL asa quarterly. In my opinion, your recent 
numbers of the JouRNAL have been quite as full in point of 
contents as any. Iam hoping that you will reconsider.”’ 

In one of our cavalry regiments a vote was taken, or parti- 
ally taken as but fourteen votes were received, on this proposi- 
tion and with the following result: For continuing the JouRNAL 
as a bi-monthly, 8; for publishing it quarterly, 5; and one vote 
‘“immaterial.’”’ One of those voting for the publication being 
bi-monthly, added: ‘“‘And at Washington, D.C.” This last 
proposition would require a change in the Constitution of the 
Association, whereas the frequency of publication is in the hands 
of the Executive Council. 

Inasmuch as the change from a bi-monthly to a quarterly 
was decided upon by the Council in April last and it has practi- 
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cally gone into effect, in that the Post Office Department has 
been so notified and a request made for a fresh permit for 
the JouRNAL to be entered as such under the Act of Congress of 
March 3, 1897, it is believed that it is not practicable to recon- 
sider the question at this time. Especially is this true as there 
are but two members of the Executive Councii now at Fort 
Leavenworth, whereas every member was present when the 
question was considered in April last. 

On the other hand, several of our members have written 
commending the change, two of whom have been regular con- 
tributors for several years. They stated, in effect, that few 
cavalry officers have the time, especially in these troublesome 
times of threatened war, to read aud study, much less to write 
for publication. 

Futhermore, when this question was being discussed here at 
Fort Leavenworth in April last, it was the almost unanimous 
opinion of those cavalry officers who were on duty at the Army 
Service Schools that it would be wise to return to the old time 
plan of publishing the JouRNAL as a quarterly. 

However, as the deed has been done and it is not believed 
that it is practicable to reconsider the matter at present, it 
might be well for our members to discuss the question and be 
prepared to vote for or against the proposition in case it should 
come to the front after the return of our cavalry troops to their 
home stations. In the meantime, we would be pleased to hear 
from others of our members as to their views on the question. 

Our thanks are due to the several contributors who, in 
response to the recent personal appeal made to many of our cav- 
alry officers have rushed articles to us for publication. The 
result has been that we have had plenty of material for this 
number and a fair start for the next one, a status of affairs that 
has not obtained for many moons. 
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CAVALRY INSTRUCTION. 


Not a few of our members have taken your Editor to task 
for republishing Bulletin No. 18 so frequently in recent numbers 
of the CAVALRY JOURNAL, they claiming that all cavalry officers 
who were students of their profession knew all the principles 
contained therein by heart and that it was a waste of space 
and money to continue its republication. 

As the footnote under this article showed, this was repub- 
lished at the request of the then Chief of Staff of the Army. 
When such requests are received, they are invariably laid before 
the Executive Council of the Association for instructions. 
In this case, it was ordered that this request that this article be 
given a standing page in the JoURNAL be complied with “‘for 
the present.” 

As a fact, it was the intention to discontinue its republica- 
tion in the May number of the JouRNAL, but, through some 
misunderstanding, the instruction to ‘“‘kill it’? was not carried 
out. 

Under this head of Cavalry Instruction, there is much 
meat to be found in at least two articles in this number of the 
JouRNAL. The first is the one giving extracts from De Brack 
and the second is the translation by von Bernhardi. 

There is also much under the head of general instruction 
in the summary of the remarks made by General Bell to the 
assembled officers at Texas City that should be taken to heart 
by all officers, especially by those in the higher grades. 

There has been so much in our army, in the cavalry par- 
ticularly, of the half hearted, disconnected, haphazard system, 
or lack of system, in instruction that the time was frittered 
away and each year’s work showed but little progress in prac- 
tical, useful cavalry instruction. 

Perhaps the above statement should be modified to a 
certain extent and make it apply to the time when the writer 
was a cavalry soldier, as it is believed that some advancement 
in this respect has been made in recent years. However, it 
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’s experience of many years service as a troop 
officer, that there were but two periods when any sensible or 
practical scheme of instruction was followed in the command to 
which he belonged. The first was a year’s service under the 


VV 


ic 


te Major Moylan, who, by the way, was one of the very best 
‘s our service has ever known, where the troop 
. large iafantry garrison and its instruction 


» only one in < 
its then captain, (Moylan). 


entirely in the hands of 
ctically every man present, except the sick and one 

‘ters and one at the stables, every forenoon, for five 
ach week, 


iction. It was not confined to the usual garrison drill 


L 


was occupied with systematic mounted 


ground, as was usually the case, but frequently was extended 
to several miles from it when engaged in outpost, or advance 
and rear-guard instruction. It is true that this instruction 
was confined to that of the drill book, but in those days no one 
ever heard of any other instruction. 

The other period was one of several years at Fort Riley 
under General Forsyth, then Colonel of the Seventh Cavalry 
who was aided and abetted by his adjutant, the present Major 
General Bell. In this case the instruction was progressive 
and systematic each year from the winter drill in the riding 
hall to the closing field excercises in the late fall. Here also 
were the troop commanders given much latitude, within limits, 
of course, in instructing their troops but they were expected to 
produce results and they did it. 

Barring these two above mentioned periods, the writer 


spent many of the years of his service as a subaltern executing 
] 
i 


close order movements, such as “‘Column of fours, break from the 
right, to march to the left,’’ or some such fool exercise, and as a 
rule, his field officers played the part of troop commanders and 
even First Sergeants as well as commanders of a squadron. 








